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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
Te venue, or both, attracted the largest attendance for 


several years to the annual conference of the Institute at 
Cambridge in September. A provocative opening address and 
superb weather go a long way to carrying any short conference to 
a successful conclusion—there is no more horrifying vision for the 
| organisers than a reversal of nature in both respects. Although it 
is longer than our usual features we have printed Mr Griffith’s 
address in full, in response to a wide-spread demand and as a 
valuable corollary to Dr Lawrence’s article last quarter. 

There can be no doubt about the relevance, at this moment, of 
the Conference theme, ‘Adult Education and Local Government’, 
and it was heartening that Mr Griffith, as the academic commenta- 
tor, should be supported in so much by Mr Shearman as lay 
representative and by Dr Marshall as the professional spokesman. 
The central message was plain—opportunities in adult life for 
enlargement of individuality, social engagement and aesthetic 
sensibility depend very much on conviction amongst local authori- 
ties that their largely optional powers should be fully used. ‘Will 
authorities respond to this challenge even if they recognise it?’ 
asked Mr Griffith. ‘The London County Council, at any rate, is 
already doing so’, replied Mr Shearman. “The cost of a bigger 
operation under proper safeguards is not one from which authorities 
should recoil’, suggested Dr Marshall. 


* * * * * 


We doubt whether this question of costs is, even now, very fully 
grasped. The submission to Conference of some substantial calcula- 
tions by the Secretary of the Institute as the basis for Dr Marshall’s 
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address, has provoked many questions and requests for more de- 
tailed information and the Institute Council is considering how best 
the information which has been collected can be made available. 
Because of its local connections, the Institute can usefully supple- 
ment the growing concern, centring mainly on inadequacies at the 
national level, which has found expression in recent representations 
by the Museums Association, in the Annual Reports of the Arts 
Council and, most recently, in the report of the Reviewing Com- 
mittee on Export of Works of Art. 


We see these matters as intimately connected with adult education 
for several reasons. The national heritage of natural and man-made 
beauty and of historical achievement cannot be adequately pro- 
tected merely by conservation. If the values they represent are felt 
to relate to the interests of specialists they will continually 
be sacrificed to maintain the momentum of a society in which 
popular values are more fully expressed in the motor show, the 
TV parlour game, the ‘bra’ advertisements and the sports news. 
Despite his claim for a wide appreciation of the contemporary 
arts, it is here that we regret the implied derogation of the public 
library service by Sir Emrys Williams in the most recent report 
of the Arts Council, and quarrel with those spokesmen who restrict 
the use of the words ‘adult education’ so as to exclude the activities 
of evening institutes, community associations or Townswomen’s 
Guilds. These are the sorts of agencies through which we have 
the nearest thing to a mass educational contact directed by people 
who want to enlarge the knowledge of possible choices of personal 
living experience. Sir Emrys should not see himself in competition 
with the libraries for a share of scarce and fixed resources. His 
powerful advocacy is needed to help in establishing an over-riding 
claim—that the national interest demands a new status for the 
whole complex of adult education and cultural diffusion. He sug- 
gests that an annual exchequer subsidy of {3,000,000 (three times 
the amount at present available) ‘could, on present price levels, 
redeem the arts in Britain from their present insecurity and house 
them at the standard their merits and popularity deserve’. The 
same kind of figures crop up in talk about the financial problems 
of museums and art galleries and we have no doubt that increases 
of the same order are required for an enlarged, better informed and 
better directed provision of adult education. In sum we are talking 
about a total increase in the neighbourhood of £5,000,000 from the 
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Central Government and perhaps {1,000,000 from Local Authorities 
—these figures being related to current costs and excluding the 
public library service. 

Our own estimate of the total cost to public funds in 1956/7, for 
the whole operation, is {12,000,000 and it may well have increased 
to {14,000,000 today, largely as a result of cost inflation. A national 
and local contribution rising, then, fairly rapidly from {14,000,000 
to {20,000,000 is the premium we are suggesting to assure the con- 
tinuance of a high quality civilisation. Public expenditure on the 
material basis of the Welfare State is currently running at a rate 
of more than £2,000,000,000 per annum. 

* * 


Experience in trying to amass total figures from many detailed 
sources increases our admiration for the achievement of John Vaizey 
in building up the information contained in The Costs of Education 
(Allen and Unwin Ltd., 30s.). His philosophical assumptions have 
been variously challenged, but the value of the book as an essay 
in social accounting cannot easily be minimised. Any one who has 
adventured, however modestly, in the same direction, will echo 
feelingly Professor Titmuss’s comment in the introduction: ‘If 
public opinion is to be properly informed . . . it will clearly be 
necessary for the statutory authorities to furnish us with the kind 
of facts which Mr Vaizey presents in this book.’ 


By now a good many readers will be directly involved in the 
ambitious scheme of discussions which the United Nations Associa- 
tion has launched with the support of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. They centre round the book Britain and 
the United Nations, written by Mr G. L. Goodwin of the London 
School of Economics, and published by OUP under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Even at 38s. od. this 
large and handsomely-produced book is a publishing bargain. For 
the special use of discussion group members the United Nations 
Association has commissioned a background booklet by Mr Boris 
Ford which can be warmly commended. There have been some 
hitches in getting this big scheme moving but now it is under 
way and it will be interesting to know later what the groups, 
with so many different backgrounds and approaches, have made of 
a common topic. We hope to deal more fully with Mr Goodwin’s 
book in our next issue. 
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The disturbing thing to many people when they reflect on inter- 
national affairs is their feeling of personal helplessness. But some 
situations do offer opportunities for personal or social action within 
our own compass. We are circulating the stencilled extract from 
NACOSS NEWS because it suggests just such possibilities on our 
own doorsteps in a matter that was very much in the minds of 
Conference delegates last September. 

As we go to press, we have also received Coloured Minorities in 
Britain by Dr Sydney Collins (Lutterworth, 21s.), a sober and 
realistic study well worth attention. 


* * * * * 


Dr Lawrence has asked us to publish the following letter: 
‘The Autumn issue of ADULT EDUCATION contained an article 
under the heading ““The Work and Spirit of a Local Education 
Authority” which was, in fact, the text of an address which I 
gave the University of Leeds Institute of Education last year as 
one of a series of addresses on “Principles and Practice in the 
Administration of Education”. Ten lectures contributed to the 
series, and the article which you published was the fifth. I am 
not quite clear how the statement to this effect was omitted from 
the article, but I am anxious to acknowledge that the address 
was written for the Leeds Institute of Education and that by an 
oversight this was not made clear.’ 
The oversight was entirely ours and we very much regret it. 


THE CHANGING SHAPE OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


by J. 4. G. Griffith 
Reader in English Law, London School of Economics 


versitics. It is also true that I have had some experience of 

local government. But each of you* will have had more experi- 
ence of some part of what I shall be talking about than I have. 
I therefore ask you to bear with me when I appear superficial and 
simple on those parts where your knowledge is more profound 
and more complex. 

We may start on the firm basis of that old platitude that we live 
in a changing society. Everyone has always lived in a changing 
society. Each generation believes that the changes it is experiencing 
are deeper than those of any previous generation. I wonder if the 
changes of the last kalf century are really greater in their conse- 
quences for the future than those, for example, between 1770 and 
1820, But the changes of our time have two special characteristics: 
they are more immediately obvious; and they could, of course, be 
penultimate. Primarily these changes are technological with, no 
doubt, social consequences. So far they seem not to have had deep 
moral consequences. Moral conduct is, I suspect, rather better 
today than in 1900. But it is not markedly better or worse. And 
I doubt whether consciousness of what for want of a more precise 
term, I may call spiritual values, is really more atrophied now than 
then. 

The machinery of the state, the structure and shape of govern- 
ment, has changed remarkably little in this century. Certain 
Ministries of the central government have gained importance while 
others have lost importance—or have even disappeared. New 
Ministries have come into existence. But the Cabinet is much what 
it was, taking the kind of decisions it used to. The men and 
women who make up the Civil Service today are not obviously 
unlike those of fifty years ago. The structure of local government 
is notoriously unchanged. Local government officers are better 


I AM concerned, as my job, with adult education in the Univer- 


® This article is the text of an address delivered at the annual conference of the 
National Institute of Adult Education, Cambridge, in September 1958. 
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qualified and the status of their profession is higher. Local coun- 
cillors are, I should guess, moved by the same combination of 
considerations as ever: the desire to serve being mixed in much 
the same proportion with the desire for personal advancement, 
the cold shoulder of one member rubbing against the chip on the 
shoulder of her neighbour. 

The increase in the functions and responsibilities of local govern- 
ment authorities, most marked in education, has inevitably altered 
the relationship between those authorities and the central govern- 
ment. More and more, the government has assumed overall respon- 
sibility and has assisted the local authorities financially. The grant 
system has now moved into the centre of the problem. How much 
should the government give? By what methods?»How tight should 
the strings be pulled across the neck of the purse? Does the 
government trust, too much or too little, local authorities to spend 
the money given in grants? What is a local government authority 
supposed to be? Is it merely a servant of the central Department, 
albeit a servant with more local knowledge and therefore better 
able to administer? Or is it a junior partner in this national com- 
pany of unlimited liability? 

In an organisation which is complex, as public administration is 
complex, one test of the relative importance of the parts which go 
to make up that organisation is to ask the question: which part 
supplies the new ideas? 

Where are the men and women of vision and initiative? It seems 
to me that, on this test, local government officers can claim that 
they are an important part of the machinery. Many of the best 
ideas in the administration of education have come from the ways 
in which chief education officers have solved their practical diffi- 
culties. But I am not so happy about that other part of education 
of which administration is the handmaid, I mean what is taught 
and how it is taught. 

Is it not quite fantastic that all the noise in education today is 
made about administration, about structure, about the 11+, the 
school leaving age, about comprehensive and independent schools, 
about University grants? And so little is publicly debated about 
education itself? I know of course that the debate exists. I know 
that much work is done by all kinds of educationists. And I do 
not wish to suggest for a moment that governments or local coun- 
cillors should seek to determine the content of education. But it 
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is idle to pride ourselves that we are not as others are. It is one 
thing to condemn those countries which seek to instil particular 
philosophies or economic theories into the minds of children and 
young people. But it is quite another to pretend that we have found 
a happy solution. Our children are also brought up with certain 
inarticulate major premises none the less formative for being un- 
consciously inculcated. We are in danger of being Pharisaical. We 
have not motes but beams in our own eyes. 

As I have already mentioned, the crux of the present administra- 
tive problem, so far as it concerns central and local government, 
and the background to the financial part of the new Local Govern- 
ment Act, is the grant system. In 1910, local authorities received 
in rates a total of {75m. and in grants from the central govern- 
ment, a total of {25m.—a ratio of 3 in rates to 1 in grants. By 
1954, the {'75m. rate income had risen to {460m. and the {25m. 
grant income to {£455m. So that the ratio of rates to grants was 
as 1 is to 1. Since 1954 the grants total has exceeded the rates total. 
It is worth noting that in 1910 the rates total was 30 per cent of the 
total of central government taxation. Today it has dropped to 10 
per cent. This is not due, save in a small way, to increased govern- 
ment grants. It is due to the great increase in central taxation for 
all purposes. Dr Jackson* has pointed out that in 1954, tax on 
tobacco, beer, wines and spirits yielded {1,039m. and the total 
collected in rates was only £460m. 

Largely because of the increased expenditure on education, the 
amount of percentage grants in 1953-4 had increased to {£350m. 
when that of the block grants was £63m. 

The effect of the new Act will be to change that relationship by 
ceasing to pay most of the percentage grants and by paying the 
sum in a new general grant instead. I think I must very shortly 
summarize the new position, so well known to most of you. 

The Act provides that for each year beginning next April the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government shall make a general 
grant to each county and county borough council, This grant is 
instead of the specific grants previously paid for education, local 
authorities’ functidhs under the National Health Service Act such as 
provision of ambulances, fire services, certain functions under the 
Children Act, certain town and country planning functions, road 
safety, physical training and recreation, the provision of accommo- 


* The Machinery of Local Government (Macmillan, 1958). 
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dation under the National Assistance Act, and other small functions. 
Of the more important duties of local authorities, three do not 
appear in this list: housing, highways and police—specific grants 
will continue to be paid for these services, The total amount payable 
to counties and county boroughs is to be prescribed for each year. 
The general grant for each authority is divided into a basic grant 
and a number of supplementary grants. The basic grant depends on 
population, weighted by the number of children under 15 years of 
age. Of the seven supplementary grants, two are given to each 
authority, based on the number of children under 5, and the 
number of persons over 65. The other five supplementary grants are 
payable if an authority has a high number of schoolchildren, a 
high density population, a low population in relation to road mile- 
age, a high percentage decline in population over a period; or if 
the authority is in the metropolitan police district with a high level 
of prices, costs, and remuneration. Orders making these general 
grants must be approved by resolution of the House of Commons 
and cover periods of not less than two years. The Minister may 
reduce grants if satisfied that an authority has failed to achieve or 
maintain reasonable standards in the provision of its services. 


These are the general grants replacing those specific grants I 
mentioned. The details are to be presented by orders and regula- 
tions, Of the eleven specific services the percentage grants for which 
are absorbed in the general grant, education is much the most 
important, accounting for perhaps 85 per cent of the total. How this 
will work out in terms of money, we shall not know until the 
Minister has prescribed the figures he is empowered to prescribe, 
In this first section of the Act, with its associated Schedule, the 
Minister is empowered to prescribe 20 sums or ratios or percentages. 


Separate from these general grants are rate-deficiency grants. Their 
lineage goes back to the late 1920s when the Government relieved 
industry and agriculture from rates, in whole or in part. Local 
authorities were then compensated for their loss of revenue by 
being given grants from the Exchequer. In 1948, this system was 
changed with the intention of giving these grants to the poorer 
authorities. Now it is changed again, The formula for deciding 
whether a particular authority may or may not receive a rate- 
deficiency grant is difficult to explain without the use of figures 
and does not greatly affect the general problems we are considering. 
Ultimately the amount of a rate-deficiency grant is decided as a 
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fraction of an authority’s expenditure and it is worth saying that 
an authority cannot increase its grant simply by increasing its 
expenditure beyond what is the normal level of expenditure for 
authorities of its type. 


The second Part of the new Act deals with the structure of 
local government. This is not so important for this conference. 
The present structure was established in the late nineteenth century 
and has remained substantially unchanged. The discussion on the 
reform of local government structure, which has been continuing 
for very many years, is at bottom concerned with the need to find 
a proper marriage between area and function. 


The argument between town and country is unfortunate and 
misguided. Even for the great industrial centres, town and country 
are interdependent. It was natural for the «<iifferent classes of local 
authorities to join together in associations. But both the AMC 
and the CCA have shown an intransigence which has not been 
helpful. Each has adopted a dogmatic position over the years, 
stressing the advantages of its own structure and condemning the 
other. The arguments have followed predictable lines like chess 
openings with occasional variations of move and reply. Sometimes 
the whole has appeared divorced from the realities and problems of 
actual administration. Latterly, under government pressure, there 
has been some measure of agreement. Money, of course, has been 
the root of this evil also. Now, in this new Act, two Commissions, 
one for England (excluding London) and one for Wales, are to 
investigate anew and are empowered to recommend changes. For 
London, a Royal Commission has been appointed. It is however 
clear that no radical alteration in the structure of local government 
is intended, Some consider that this is a missed opportunity. Some 
wish to see much larger units or regions created. I admit to a 
personal conservatism. New bodies take so long to settle down and 
to acquire their own ethos. So much disruption follows. Larger 
units, not having traditional or natural identities, create new difh- 
culties, On the other hand, I do not think we can solve our prob- 
lems by grassroots democracy or by flocking to the parish pump. 
Neither the gentleman in Whitehall nor the man on the spot 
necessarily knows best. Knowing best is not a geographical location. 
It is experience and a wide view tempered by practicalities and a 
proper regard for human eccentricities. And this takes time. By 
political philosophy I am no laissez fairist. But institutions which 
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have been in existence for some time do acquire valuable qualities 
and while we should be always anxious to improve them, up- 
rooting causes great damage to those for whose benefit the institu- 
tions are supposed to exist. And this is not least true for education. 

If we are to look at the changing characteristics of local govern- 
ment, we must first stand back a little and try to see what is its place 
in the wider philosophy and practice of which it is a part. 


* * * * * 


When we speak of the nature of democratic government in this 
country, we are apt (because of the contrasts we like to draw 
between our system and that of others which we dub ‘authori- 
tarian’) to lay more emphasis on the idea of democracy and less 
emphasis on the idea of government. Democracy comes to mean, 
at the national level, the House of Commons; and, at the local 
level, elected councils. We therefore, in this terminology, tend to 
regard, as less typical of democratic government, bodies like the 
House of Lords and individuals like aldermen and co-opted mem- 
bers. The notion of democratic government tends therefore to be 
identified with elections. 

On this basis there have been erected a number of fallacies or, 
at best, half-truths which are regarded as fundamental. The vast 
misunderstanding created by the Liberal writers of the second half 
of the roth century still has its effects today. This belief that 
political power is vested in the people from whom it is transmitted 
to elected representatives who in their turn instruct the government 
what legislation is necessary and what are the desirable lines of 
administration is one which dies uncommonly hard. The more 
modern version, which seeks to avoid the obvious unreality of the 
Liberal doctrine, emphasises that government is carried on by the 
consent of the governed and seeks to find in the absence of barri- 
cades, revolutions and civil war, the singular beauty of the British 
constitution. 

Similarly, there is a sort of continuous treasure hunt conducted 
for the person or group of persons in whom ‘sovereignty’ lies—an 
activity which seems to be based on an urgency like that which 
drove men to search for the philosopher’s stone, as if the solving 
of this intellectual puzzle would have some practical effect, would 
provide some safeguard against the continuing threat that estab- 
lished authority will one day get the better of us. It is possible that 
established authority will one day get the better of us but it has 
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some miracles yet to achieve including the reducing of the whole 
of the Press to the urbane mediocrity of The Times or the stultified 
and false gentility of The Daily Telegraph. But a discovery of 
where sovereignty lies—whether it is on the Front Bench or in 
the whole of Parliament or in the body of the electorate ur, more 
grandly, in The People—is not likey to change the course of 
political events. 


What is apparent to all of us is that the outstanding characteristic 
today in our constitution is not elections (which have been with 
us for a long time) nor the power of the House of Commons 
(which is now a diminishing asset) but the growth and power of 
governments. Except for two brief periods in our history—of which 
the more recent fell in the middle years of the last century—the 
government has always been the strong centre of our political 
system. As an institution it has been attacked and sometimes 
weakened. Today, for example, it is in a curious relationship to the 
new epiphany—those numerous clusters of wise men who say 
what should be done about homosexuality, capital punishment, 
prices, productivity, and income, and what not. When the con- 
ditions of the first half of the nineteenth century called out for 
remedy, it was not long before governments (not always willingly) 
began to act. And the real battles of principle between laissez faire 
individualism and state regulation were fought in the 1840s and 
1850s. Herbert Spencer tried to close the stable door at least 20 
years too late and the rise of socialism looks like a consequence 
rather than a cause of the growth of state power. 

In all this, local government also played its part. At one time, 
about 100 years ago, it looked as though it might be the spearhead 
of the anti-centralisation movement, of the attempt to reverse much 
that Chadwick, particularly in the public health field, had created. 
I am a little sceptical when today I read that we have recently 
undergone a social revolution. But there was certainly such a 
revolution between 1830 and 1870 and local government almost 
Jed the counter-revolution. I do not mean that the boroughs sought 
to undo the reforms in substance. But, as always, they resented the 
form when it had the effect of giving more power to the central 
government and not to themselves. 

However, in their reformed state, local authorities began to have 
powers thrust upon them and became, in this present century, the 
strong and important bodies they are today. I am not of course 
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suggesting that they acquired these powers at the expense of the cen- 
tral government but rather that they were partakers with the central 
government of a share in the great increase of political power. 


Now it seems to me that in local government today we are still 
in danger of over-emphasising its representative, elective charac- 
teristic; of comforting ourselves with an appearance of democracy 
and of pretending that outward showing is the real substance. We 
say that the electorate is ‘to blame’ if it registers its votes in small 
numbe:s; that it has the ultimate sanction of replacing one set of 
councillors by another either once every three years or annually 
as to one-third. Let me give one example on high authority. A 
Member of the House of Commons recently sought to have debated 
a motion on the ‘personal powers, capacities and previous training 
which influence the selection and appointment of chief constables, 
having regard to their far-reaching authority and their relations with 
Her Majesty’s inspectors of constabulary and the public in general’; 
but he was ruled out of order. The Speaker said: “The crux of the 
hon. Member’s difficulty is that the control of local police forces 
and chief constables is in the hands of the local authority. . . The 
Home Secretary’s powers do not include responsibility for local 
police forces.’ The last sentence must have raised eyebrows. ‘Did 
I understand you to say,’ asked one Member of some experience 
who may have wanted to get the record a little straighter, ‘that 
the Home Secretary was the Minister responsible to the House for 
police forces generally, but that he had no responsibility for the 
powers of chief constables?’ The Speaker elaborated but not per- 
haps to the effect the Member hoped: “The Home Secretary’ he said, 
‘has certain powers. For example, he has to approve the appoint- 
ment of a chief constable, but the selection is made by a county 
council or other local authority. He has certain appellate jurisdiction 
in disciplinary cases, that is to say, if a chief constable is dismissed 
by a county council or other local authority, the appeal lies to the 
Home Secretary. He has control of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Police, who report to him, under statute, to make sure that local 
police forces are efficiently conducted so as to enable the Home 
Secretary to authorise the grant from central funds, which, I think, 
is 50 per cent, to the police funds all over the country. However, 
beyond that he has no power. He has no power in day-to-day 
administration of a county police force or other local authority 
police force. That lies in the hands of local councillors, who are 
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elected persons, and, ultimately, in the hands of local government 
electors.’ So, Mr. Speaker. 

There are minor peculiarities in this description. The selection 
of the chief constable is not made, in a county area, by the council, 
but by the standing joint committee which consists, as to half its 
membership, of local justices. The power to make police regulations 
extends to ‘the government, mutual aid, pay, allowances, pensions, 
clothing, expenses and conditions of service of the members of all 
police forces’ and is more extensive than is suggested by the words 
‘to make sure that local police forces are efficiently conducted’. 

But, above all, the idea that local councillors and, ultimately 
through them, local government electors, have power in day-to-day 
administration of police forces, is constitutional theory run to 
seed. In county areas, it is only half true in theory; in any area, 
it is almost entirely false in practice. The truth is that police forces 
are among the most authoritarian, and least controlled by democratic 
processes, of the public services of the country. This may or may 
not lead to their greater efficiency and may or may not be in the 
public interest. 

The reality of local government lies surely in this: that initial 
decisions are taken by a small number of expert officers; and that 
these decisions, if they are important, have to be approved by the 
small number of aldermen and councillors who hold positions of 
authority in the particular council. Of course it is true that very 
strong chairmen do dictate to chief officers on occasion—not always 
with the happiest of results—and it is also true that decisions agreed 
by chief officers and chairmen are sometimes upset by a committee. 
But in the normal case either the great bulk of the members accept 
what is put before them or a minority opposes and is defeated. 
Party politics tends to emphasise this but it would be normal even 
if there were no party political background. Its reason seems to be 
mainly that the great majority of councillors like to be in the 
great majority. The reputation for being a ‘sound man’, for being 
‘reliable’, for being a man of judgment and common sense, is 
much sought after and is best acquired by conformity. 

I am not arguing that general and repeated support for chief 
officers and chairmen is bad. On the whole it is at least necessary. 
But the desire, among councillors, for conformity makes innova- 
tion difficult, and makes the system more rigid, and less adaptable 
to changing conditions. 
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Party political opposition, as I have said, does not really help 
this particular problem. For though a strong minority party does 
not, ex hypothesi, wish to conform to the wishes of the majority, 
it too often is merely seeking to oppose its own brand of rigidity to 
the rigidity of the majority. A weak minority party (I do not mean 
necessarily weak in numbers) may prefer to go along so far as it 
can with the majority so that its own members may also be thought 
‘good chaps’ and not diehard reactionaries or lunatic socialists. 


Again, I am not arguing that party politics in local government 
is a calamity or even a disadvantage. It is the simplest way of en- 
suring that there is a group of men and women who will act as 
watch dogs, who will be on the lookout for inefficiency or worse. 
The trouble with the argument, whether at national or local level, 
that what we want are the best brains irrespective of party is that 
the opposition (if any) must then be weak. What I am saying is 
that local government today is deplorably timid, conformist and 
conservative, and that this weakness is reflected in, and to some 
extent caused by, the way in which decisions are taken and the 
nature of the persons involved. 


The relationship between chief officers and chairmen of com- 
mittees on the one hand and committee members on the other is 
the point on which the structure of an authority turns. I believe 
that it needs more attention than it has received. There is a con- 
siderable danger that committees will degenerate into miniature 
Houses of Commons. I do not mean to suggest that the House of 
Commons is ineffective but that it performs a special function 
which has no parallel in local government. While it is necessary 
that chief officers and chairmen should have the responsibility of 
leadership, it is the committee or council which is fixed with the 
responsibility of taking decisions. At Westminster, it is not the 
responsibility of the Houses of Parliament to take decisions. That 
is for the Government. The Commons’ primary function is to 
examine Government actions and proposals; and any attempt to 
place governmental responsibility on the shoulders of Parliament 
is dangerous and fallacious. A free vote in the House, without the 
whips on, is not an example of democracy at its best but at its 
least effective, The present muddle over compensation for com- 
pulsory purchase shows what happens when Governments fail in 
their primary function—which is, simply, government. Govern- 
ments must be strong but they will not, in this country, become 
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tyrannical while they are subject to criticism in Parliament, the 
Press, broadcasting, television and so on. Now in local government, 
in the great majority of authorities, power is concentrated in the 
hands of chief officers and chairmen. But committees or councils 
cannot be primarily critical, as can the House of Commons. This 
weakens the necessary counter-poise to power. Nor is the local Press 
an adequate safeguard, while the other media of public control do 
not operate at all. 

The situation ‘is bedeviiled by overstrict rules about delegation 
to committees. In many authorities, a councillor who is not a mem- 
ber of a particular committee may not attend or speak at its 
meetings even on a matter most closely touching his electoral area. 
And this rule is carried down so that he may not attend a sub- 
committee of which he is not a member even though he is a 
member of the parent committee. But the few who hold important 
chairs of committees will be members, often ex officio, of most 
other committees. An ordinary member may be on two or three 
committees. The chairman of the Finance or Education Committee 
will probably be a member of eight or nine or perhaps all 
committees. 

Thus the balance of power is too heavily weighted on the side 
of authority. Members become frustrated and put in the ridiculous 
position of knowing no more about the actions in their own areas 
of committees of which they are not members than the general 
populace—or if they know more, of being unable to influence 
decisions—or if they can influence decisions, of having to do so 
in roundabout and finally unsatisfactory ways. 

That pernicious invention—aldermanic status—makes matters 
worse. Too often those in authority have not had to submit to 
the cleansing fires of a local election since they were just out of 
knickerbockers. Elections are, of course, undignified proceedings. 
Electors may, moreover, not know true value and sterling worth 
when it is put before their eyes. They may throw aside the long 
years of experience of tried committee men, they may discard the 
wealth of knowledge accumulated in hours of detailed discussion, 
they may even in their ignorance, reject some citizen who is next 
in line for mayor—and instead may choose some callow youth with 
reforming tendencies and fire in his belly. But this risk, great 
though it is, might, I think, be faced with a measure of fortitude. 
Perhaps, as I am no longer young but on the verge of middle age, 
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I may be allowed to say that many councils are much too old and 
much too respectable. 


Here, it seems to me, is one of the dangers of the financial struc- 
ture in the new Local Government Act. Whatever may be the 
intentions of the Government, the change from a percentage grant 
to a block grant system must make more likely a strengthening of 
this conservative attitude. It is of course true that the administrative 
control by the Government over education in particular, its control 
over the borrowing powers of local authorities and the fact that 
the Government is primarily the responsible authority for the whole 
educational system remain whatever the method of grants; and 
that it is not clear how far the Government mean to relax these 
other controls, But the position which must arise is surely this. 
When a local authority is considering its financial estimates for a 
future year, its total estimated expenditure will, without taking 
into account other forms of income, require, let us say, a rate or 
precept of twenty-two shillings in the {. The principal Government 
contribution will be a determined sum by way of general grant. 
This, ‘with other forms of income, will reduce the expenditure to 
be borne out of the rates to the equivalent of, let us say, a rate of 
fifteen shillings in the £. This may be a figure which the authority 
is prepared to levy. But if, either at the time when the estimates 
are being considered or later, some new proposal is made or some 
new development is thought desirable in the educational service, 
then the local authority instead of having to meet 40 per cent or 50 
per cent of its cost, will have to meet the whole cost out of the 
rates or by sacrificing some other project. This will, I am sure, be 
regarded as a considerable obstacle and may frequently prove fatal. 
And if the idea is new, the expenditure not previously incurred— 
even if it is merely an extension of an old idea—how much more 
difficult will its acceptance prove? 


This is an appropriate place to look briefly at the general attitude 
of local authorities to the spending of money and at its implications 
for the future. Broadly speaking, local government committees are 
not so mean as they are sometimes made out to be. This is due, 
I think, to the considerable amount of professionalism that has been 
developed. Amongst chief officers, we would expect this. Whether 
they are members of outside professions such as the law, or medi- 
cine, or accountancy, or architecture or engineering, or members 
of more particular local government professions as are education or 
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town and country planning or children’s officers, they have a pro- 
fessional attitude to their jobs. They are regarded, properly, as 
experts. They meet other experts in their own fields. They confer. 
They even talk a special language. Their primary aim is to produce 
an efficient service—well run, happy and unwasteful of money. 
They have a laudable desire to be well thought of among their 
peers, They wish their own local authority to be regarded as one 
of the leaders in their field. Of course, I am generalising. There are 
black sheep. There are frightened men. There are men who want 
only to live a quiet life. But in my experience the standard of local 
government officers is high. It is sometimes said that private enter- 
prise would not tolerate some of the practices of the public service; 
that had public servants to compete in the harsh economics of the 
business world, they would soon go to the wall. I don’t know. 
But I am sure of the reverse. That many men holding responsible 
positions in industry and commerce would be much alarmed if 
they had to work as hard as many public servants and that in- 
efficiency in the private sector can be much more easily covered up 


and kept from the public gaze. 
This professionalism of officers is, as I say, to be expected. What 


is more remarkable is the professionalism of chairmen of com- 
mittees. Here, by professionalism, I do not mean expert qualification 
but I do mean pride in the job. There are unfortunately more black 
sheep in this flock of councillors and aldermen. But the generalisa- 
tion will still stand. As a rule, a chairman wishes to see the service 
he heads efficient. He fights for his share of the available money. 
He becomes angry with the Government if its economies, which 
perhaps as a matter of political principle he theoretically supports, 
touch too closely the work of his committee. 


It is against the background of this dual professionalism that the 
attitude of local authorities to the spending of money must be 
considered. For despite it, there can be no doubt that councils 
work under the great shadow of The Rates. We live in an age— 
we have always lived in an age—where low taxes and economy in 
the spending of public money are considered signs of a healthy 
society. Latterly, the fear of inflation has served to confirm this 
view. If restriction on private and public spending is the policy 
then, leaving aside the discussion whether this policy is either wise 
or likely to produce the required result, the case for low taxation 
can be made consistent. But where the restriction on spending is 
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more strongly imposed on public authorities and increases in rates 
are regarded as inherently undesirable, the argument is much 
weaker. For the total sum of spending power may be positively 
increased if it is left in larger quantities in the pockets of the tax- 
payer. If he saves what he would otherwise have paid in tax, well 
and good. But it is no less inflationary for him to spend it than 
it is for the public authority. Indeed it may be more inflationary, 
for a public authority is likely to spend its money very largely 
either on capital goods or on performing some service which ulti- 
mately enriches the community—on education, highways, the care 
of children—whereas ordinary consumer expenditure on food, 
drink, tobacco and entertainment is, shall we say, less easily acces- 
sible in terms of national economic benefit. 


Nevertheless we fear the Rates. I remember sitting on an educa- 
tion committee behind two women councillors of the less valuable 
kind when there appeared a figure of several tens of thousands of 
pounds which represented the additional sum in teachers’ salaries 
which the authority had to find to implement a Burnham award. 
One of the two pointed out this figure to the other. ‘Isn’t it abso- 
lutely monstrous?’ she said. I remember a man complaining bitterly 
to me as his elected representative that he had to pay a total of £80 
in rates that year on his house. To appear to turn the subject I 
asked after his children and he waxed proud as he spoke of his 
three teenage daughters. All were at the local grammar school and 
I asked how much he thought it would cost him to educate these 
three out of his own means and did he not perhaps think that 
£80 a year was not too bad since he also had the services of the 
police, fire, public health, highways and so on for the same sum 
plus his contribution in income tax. 


I think that this is perhaps the greatest change we must look 
forward to. For the change in the grant system will emphasise that 
services provided by local authorities must be paid for. This will have 
one of two results. Ratepayers will either continue to deplore any 
increase in taxation and continue to criticise inadequate services or 
they will accept higher rates and expect to see improved services. 
I fear that the first result is the more likely but I am convinced 
that, especially in the field of education, the second result must be 
worked for. I know this is no new problem. But I think, mainly 
because of the new Act, the issue will now become much more 
clear cut. 
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Local government is still a self-apologetic group of institutions. 
It is constantly defending itself against the charge of over- 
expenditure. Councillors are continually receiving letters from 
outside bodies—my most recent was from a Chamber of Trade— 
protesting against the high rate demands. I replied in that case that 
I thought my own authority was spending far too little in many 
ways. The answer came back that waste and extravagance were 
the things complained of. But alas the argument at that point 
becomes barren, for (except at the extremes) what is extravagance 
to one man is the establishment of reasonable standards to another. 
The pretended categories are false. 


One of the forms of self-defence used by local authorities brings 
us to another central problem for the future. It is the defence that 
over much of local government expenditure the individual council 
has little control. The level of the salaries of local government 
officers and servants is determined nationally—and this is of special 
importance for education. In the estimated expenditure of my own 
authority for 1958/9, the total for primary schools was {1°7m.; of 
this, salaries and superannuation took {1°2m. For secondary schools 
the total was £1°6m.; of this, salaries and superannuation took {1m. 
The aggregate of salaries of {2°2m. in primary and secondary 
schools is to be set against a total estimated expenditure for educa- 
tion of £6:3m. and so is greater than one-third of the whole. The 
variation in building costs, the increase in the interest on loans, 
and much else besides is beyond the control of any individual 
authority. To this of course must be added the well-known methods 
of government control. National investment programmes in educa- 
tion, in highways, in housing, in police and fire services all drasti- 
cally limit the area of local government discretion. Under the new 
Act, local authorities have already been required to submit their 
estimates of expenditure for 1959/60 and 1960/61 and this has to 
be done therefore nine months and twenty-one months before any 
committee of the council passes its own estimates. Yet chief officers 
will have no great difficulty in arriving at their assessments. Partly 
this is because a general policy of, for example, school building, 
exists or can be inferred. But mainly it is because so much of the 
expenditure is predetermined and known today. The real ability 
to move, the scope for decision, is, within the existing limits of what 
is considered a reasonable rate levy, very small indeed. But the crux 
is in those words ‘within the existing limits of what is considered a 
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reasonable rate levy’. If local authorities are to continue to play a 
valuable part in the development of services which are historically 
theirs, they will have to spend much more money. There was the 
old and mysterious bogey that to levy a rate of more than 20s. in 
the £ was somehow economic insanity. I suspect that we may have 
to be worrying in the not very distant future about a similar bogey 
against a rate of 4os. in the f. 


Let us make a bold assumption which, indeed, we are invited 
by the Government to make. Let us assume that when the Govern- 
ment says it is giving so much freedom to local authorities, it means 
what it says and that local authorities will be encouraged to lift 
their eyes to horizons which have been obscured for sixty years. 
Are we prepared to accept the challenge? 


Why in fact do relatively few people vote at local elections? It 
is often put down to ignorance, the argument being that local 
authorities do much work of the greatest importance but that the 
electorate do not realise this is so. This is only a partial truth. The 
other part of the truth is that, for much local government work, it 
does not matter who is elected. The electorate knows in a General 
Election that it is appointing a Government. If it were electing 
only a House of Commons it would be similarly apathetic. There 
is at present too little room for controversy in local government on 
matters of policy for the ordinary elector to be interested. And he 
is not electing a Government with a policy which can quickly 
affect him. 


But if local government accepts the Government’s challenge, 
apathy would soon disappear. Are we prepared to go back to the 
mood of the late nineteenth century and make local government 
a vital and formative influence? I wonder what is the attitude today 
of the AMC and the CCA to the suggestion that local authorities 
should provide banking facilities, or commission, print and publish 
books and other material for their educational needs, or seek powers 
to take over milk distribution or coal distribution, to run municipal 
hotels, to extend laundry services. Would chief officers and mem- 
bers support the idea of new legislation to reverse the doctrine of 
ultra vires, so enabling local authorities to do, without special statu- 
tory authority, anything which a natural person can do? Councils 
now, as we know, exercise their existing powers, more or less, 
towards the promotion of the arts. But we are still on the fringe. 
The scope for enlarging assistance for art exhibitions, or for buying 
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works of art, for municipal orchestras and the promotion of music- 
making generally, for theatres, and cinemas, is infinitely greater 
than at present practised. Society is lamentably failing to provide 
worthwhile outlets for the enthusiasm and vigour of young men 
and women. The mass media of entertainment encourage and 
foster false values. Adult education does its best but needs far more 
money. Government Departments are complacent or afraid. There 
is this tremendous need for the provision of activities of all kinds 
into which the ambitions and energy of youth can be canalised. All 
this you know better than I. If this energy is frustrated and turned 
back on itself, it is manifested in race riots and juvenile crime. 
Local authorities could provide what is needed. 

If you say that what is needed is better education, 1 would of 
course agree. And the greatest need in education today is to raise 
the standard of the teaching profession, to get better teachers. 
Would it be so appalling if local authorities vied with one another 
in the matter of salaries? I know this has been discussed. And of 
course the less enthusiastic councillors—who already begrudge 
money spent on education—will be against it. Also, let us be willing 
to spend far more money on teachers’ training colleges. 

There is almost no end to the list which could be compiled of 
the things local authorities could do to raise the cultural, the 
aesthetic, the educational standards of young people. 

On the assumption, then, that local authorities have the freedom, 
are they willing to enjoy it? I will say at once that I am doubtful. 
We are still taught and we still seem to believe that local govern- 
ment is a pedestrian affair mainly concerned with drains and sewers. 
Perhaps also education—as an unavoidable expense. But not too 
much town and country planning. And no wastage on the arts. We 
are still a nation of Philistines. We are still bluff, goodhearted John 
Bull with no damned nonsense. And to our shame we are proud 
of it. This is the great opportunity. I wish I thought it would be 
seized. 

_A word about the relationship between local authorities and the 
Universities. I will not deal with extra-mural work and the way 
it supplements local authority responsibilities. Others will no doubt 
be speaking about that. The most obvious other connection is the 
way local authorities make grants to students, It would be simple to 
say: let the Universities decide whom they will have and then 
ensure that the money is provided where it is necessary. This could 
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mean that local authorities, assuming they continued to be the 
granting bodies, should automatically give awards. I confess that, 
as one who spends much time deciding by interview and other 
methods, who should be admitted to the college faculty of which 
I am a member, this sometimes seems sensible. I should be annoyed 
if someone whom I thought to be good enough to be admitted, 
should not be thought good enough to receive a grant from a local 
authority. But in my case, we have about 50 vacancies and receive 
200 or more applications. I remember asking at a meeting of the 
education committee whether grants were ever refused to men and 
women who had been admitted by any University. And I think 
I made clear that I thought none should be refused. Some time later 
I found myself on the sub-committee which decided whether to 
make grants. And my professional pride was somewhat punctured. 
For I found many cases where Universities had accepted applicants 
whom I, in my other capacity as admitting dean, would never 
have dreamt of accepting. Sometimes those Universities were older 
than my own; sometimes they were younger. Sometimes it seemed 
their standards were much lower than my own; sometimes it 
seemed that they took into consideration factors which I regarded 
as irrelevant. Let me give two hypothetical examples. Two young 
men; both pass ‘A’ level in two ordinary 6th Form subjects, one 
science, one arts; their passes are at about the lowest possible level; 
the science man who went to a local grammar school, is accepted by 
a red brick University to read physics; the arts man who was at a 
‘great’ public school is accepted by a well-known Oxford or 
Cambridge college with which that school has familiar and famous 
associations. Both men are interviewed by the sub-committee of 
the local authority. After the interview one would only conclude 
that however bad their ‘A’ level marks, these men are much better 
on paper than in conversation. What is the function of a local 
authority here? To pay out the ratepayers’ money to those whom 
the committee feels are not worth it? Or to set themselves up as 
better judges of University material than the University or college 
which has accepted these men? One member said to me after such 
a meeting: our standards are slipping. If so, University standards 
are slipping faster. You cannot increase the number of University 
entrants by 100 per cent in a few years and expect to keep the same 
standard. But I doubt whether local authority committees are really 
suited to the task of deciding whether Universities have gone below 
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rock bottom. It might be better if the Universities themselves had 
the power and the money to make grants. 

To conclude: 

Political philosophy is a strange animal. There are certain funda- 
mental attitudes which distinguish a man who consistently votes 
Conservative from a man who consistently votes Labour. But as 
social facts change from generation to generation, the application 
of these attitudes to political and economic situations changes. And 
the superficial continuity of party labels is most misleading. I, who 
consistently vote Labour, would, a hundred years ago, have con- 
sistently voted Tory. And I think this is because my fundamental 
attitude is that desirable social changes must be engineered by 
positive State action on a large scale and cannot be left to the 
vagaries of Anglican or non-conformist conscience fighting its secret 
battle with self-interest. But the State does not directly earn money. 
It must tax its subjects. And so an attitude which calls for more 
State action must logically call for higher taxation. Of course it is 
not so simple as that. The argument that high taxation reduces 
potential productivity and so diminishes the real wealth of the 
country is not one that can be brushed aside. There is, no doubt, 
a theoretic point at which taxation can be too high. But state 
spending on education is not exactly a dead loss in terms of potential 
productivity. All Governments recognise this—hence the drive for 
technological and scientific training. The taxpayer may reluctantly 
accept it, especially as PAYE is a more painless method of collecting 
money than is the rate system. It is essential that the ratepayer 
should also come to recognise the value of local government services. 
An indirect result of the new Act may therefore be a drive towards 
better public relations, more explanation and more information. 
Previous efforts have not been too successful. 

I return to the point I made earlier. Democracy is not simply a 
matter of elections. It is also the way in which elected authority, 
whether central or local, manages its relations to the public. It 
involves continuous consultation and the selling of ideas to those 
who have to pay for them. 

Local government today is neither senile nor unhealthy. It is at 
least as efficient as most large-scale private and public organisations. 
The quality of its officers is high. The quality of its councillors 
and aldermen is variable, but there are enough efficient members 
to do the work. Local government at the end of the last century 
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was thought of by some, by the Webbs and Fabians in particular, 
to have a great future. There was little, they thought, that it could 
not do. Much of this is now dead—and beyond the reach of artificial 
respiration. Local government authorities will never be universal 
providers, The local council is not the natural place for the raising 
of all grievances. It can never be a local House of Commons. And 
this is because functions have been distributed so widely amongst 
other agencies. There are Government offices in the High Street, 
for national insurance and labour; there are the offices of the gas 
and electricity boards just round the corner, and your doctor, 
dentist and chemist are otherwise administered. On paper, the 
town and country planning department of the county or county 
borough council should exercise a comprehensive control over very 
many activities. But it has not worked that way for various reasons. 

If the Government proves ready to relax administrative controls 
and thereby gives reality to the financial freedom which they say is 
implicit in the new Act, the opportunity for local government is 
considerable. They could give immense assistance to voluntary 
bodies. They could do much themselves. But it will cost money. 
Will chief officers be anxious to promote the new and necessary 
schemes? Will councillors be ready to adopt them? Or are local 
authorities to continue to plead poverty, chief officers to continue 
to plan on the assumption of an inadequate budget, and members to 
continue to regard defeat at a local election as a fate worse than 
death because they have to continue to live in the shadow of its 
shame? 

The answers to these questions, it seems to me, will determine the 
future shape of local government. 


EDUCATION FOR AN ADULT SOCIETY 


by Richard Attygalle 
Department of Education, UNESCO 


which has made neighbours of the world’s communities, 

the common assumption of our daily thought and action 
still run along the narrow gauge of prejudice and difference. To the 
shibboleths of East and West are now added the convenient coinage 
of developed and underdeveloped territories. This understandable 
need to distinguish and define is all the more insistent because of 
the rapidity of technological conq..est which has made pedestrian 
our efforts to adjust ourselves, emotionally and mentally, to its 
consequences. With reference to economic progress, the terms de- 
veloped and underdeveloped correspond to recognisable realities. 
The scientific and intensive exploitation of natural resources and 
the shrewd and enterprising use of industrial skills provide, with 
their evidence of economic and political organisation, a ready 
measure for identification. But the easy extension of these concepts 
to other fields, such as education, invites a parochialism of outlook 
which ignores the global character of the present challenges to 
social progress. 

A recent observation on the programmes for the education of 
the community, now current in almost all countries, was that 
there appeared to be fundamental education for one part of the 
world and adult education for the other. It is an observation, 
charged with the groundswell of feelings, which darkly questions 
the assumptions of all those who are seriously concerned to redress 
the balance between the economically developed and under- 
developed countries of the world. Nevertheless, there is sufficient 
point in the observation to merit a re--xamination of these 
assumptions. 

- The underdeveloped countries, for the purposes of these pro- 
grammes, have been seen largely as non-industrialised areas where 
illiteracy predominates and malnutrition and hunger are the norms 
of life. Faced with the need to raise the standard of living of its 
peoples, it seemed right tht the educator should join forces with 
the technician to attack ignorance, poverty and disease. Accordingly, 
teaching people to read and write, raising productivity and im- 
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proving occupational skills and techniques, primarily those of agri- 
culture, and intensive campaigns of health education to change 
traditional practices which demographic and social trends, among 
other factors, had made injurious, constitute their main instruc- 
tional and educational activity. This seems all the more justifiable 
since the vast majority of the population, because of the inadequate 
number of schools, are denied access to education. On the other 
hand, in the industrial countries, with their high productivity, itself 
an expression of widespread instruction and a degree of political 
and civic maturity which manifests itself in popular associations 
complementing the governmental and administrative structures, the 
programmes for adult education provide for the further education 
of the citizens. Local government bodies and non-governmental 
organisations together help to meet the professional and cultural 
interests of the people. It would be futile to deny the relevance of 
these programmes to immediate realities but, valid as their 
difference may appear to be, they take little note of the peculiar 
rhythms of economic and social processes. 


Like the jungle, technology is neutral and the pylons, which cast 
their shadows on the primitive plough, point with dramatic sharp- 
ness to the falseness of that image of primitive pastoralism, where 
the path of economic and social development runs through the 
ordered and regulated concepts of a nineteenth-century liberalism. 
The harsh resentments and tensions that the sudden neighbourliness 
of other races creates point as much to the need for extensions in 
civic and social understanding in the West as is incessantly de- 
manded, under other circumstances, elsewhere. The basic error 
was, perhaps, to have drawn the boundaries between the two forms 
of adult education according to the degree of schooling available 
to the population. 


It cannot be gainsaid that a programme for the education of the 
community does, in any event, supplement and support the school 
system, be it adequate or otherwise to the needs of the population. 
In largely illiterate communities it may represent the peculiar con- 
tribution of education to economic development. But the encourage- 
ment and development of appropriate institutions and activities for 
the education of young people and adults, emphasises the con- 
tinuing and permanent character of the process of education in the 
advancement of human society. Here, education is concerned with 
the whole community, with those who have had schooling, partial 
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schooling and no schooling. It is concerned with leisure activities, 
popular culture and with the fostering of a deeper and comprehen- 
sive civic sense. Above all, by helping to assimilate the scientific 
attitude and methodology into existing cultural patterns of thought 
and behaviour, it favours the emergence of responsible and under- 
standing citizens and lays, more permanently and securely, the 
basis for economic and social progress. 

Education, today, is less and less thought of as a specific activity 
necessary to a particular age of life. It is rather a continuing and 
ceaseless effort to make possible the free and ful! association of all 
citizens in the furthering of human society. The constant aim is 
the education of the individual for the exercise of responsibility 
and, before the universal impact of technology, this aim is defined 
with equal insistence in all countries. This does not minimise the 
need for instruction in such fundamental skills as reading and 
writing, but it does mean that the importance given to them does 
not lead to assumptions that oblige a people to repeat the stages 
of evolution of more instructed communities. It is the privilege of 
backwardness to take up the cultural heritage of man at its most 
advanced point and it is no image of fantasy that is offered in 
the spectacle of peoples, scarcely broken from tribal thought and 
custom, engaged in elaborating the institutions and procedures of 
a democratic society. 

The comfortable notions of ordered and gradual progress are 
daily contradicted by ‘the physical neighbourliness which emphasises 
our spiritual distance’. Indeed the very development of the film, 
the press and radio, of museums and libraries has enriched the 
resources of the educator and rendered feebler, still, distinctions 
which confound means with ends, Varied as the needs of different 
communities may be and diverse their cultural and social patterns, 
they do not affect this essential unity of function and purpose, the 
emotional and mental education of the individual for the exercise 
of responsibility in the measure that it creates an adult society. 

In 1949 the Conference of Elsinore treated adult education in 
terms which still pencilled the differences of two worlds. In 1960, 
UNESCO proposes to convene a second world conference on adult 
education. It is timely. A decade of decisive change has bound more 
closely the family of man. It will offer adult educators, the world 
over, the opportunity to restate their tasks before the common 
challenges of our time. 
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EDUCATION AS SOCIAL REHABILITATION 
AT H.M. PRISON, EASTCHURCH 


by D. L. Howard 
formerly Tutor Organiser, Eastchurch Prison* 


E are now accustomed to the introduction of a wide 
VV range of specialists into our penal institutions, to assist 
the governing staff by adding their particular skills to 
the work of rehabilitation. It is only eight years since the first 
full-time Tutor Organiser (or Education Officer) joined the psycho- 
logists, psychiatric social workers and other professional men and 
women who work in them. There are now fifty-two, of whom only 
twenty-two are full-time, all charged with the task of organising 
Further Education Institutes within the walls. But Tutor Organisers 
are not employed directly by the Prison Commission; all are allotted 
by a Local Education Authority, and the Prison Commissioners 
hold the view that the practice of engaging their services for three 
or five years only is in their own interests. Thus Tutor Organisers 
have no definite place in the hierarchy of prison staffs: more than 
any other officials in the prison system, they have to rely on a good 
personal relationship with colleagues of all ranks rather than on 
disciplinary authority for success in their work. 

The remarkable range and quality of instruction now available 
to inmates generally has been most admirably described by Miss 
Frances Banks, a former Tutor Organiser at Maidstone Prison, 
in her recent book, “Teach them to Live’. My aim is to show how 
in one unusual institution, we have attempted to create a scheme 
of education which does net merely transplant into prison a typical 
evening institute progcamme, but attempts to fill the peculiar 
educational needs, very different from those of free men and 
women, of that socially inadequate cross-section of our population 
which year by year passes into and out of prisons and borstals. Every 
Tutor Organiser is contributing individually to a protracted experi- 
ment from which, one day, an education scheme which really 
meets the needs of prisoners may be fashioned. More, perhaps, 
than workers in any other educational field, we are able to work 

* (Condensed from a talk given by the author to the Howard League for Penal 
Reform at Caxton Hall on 19th May, 1958.) 
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independently, producing and testing out our own ideas. Perhaps 
some of the work done at Eastchurch may be combined in the 
future with ideas produced at other prison Education Centres, to 
evolve a definite policy capable of general application. 

Eastchurch is the largest open prison in the country, with a 
population little smaller than 500 men. It is the only place at which 
young prisoners (i.e. youths between 16 and 21 years of age) are 
held in open conditions; it also has men of the star class serving 
short sentences and, in a separate compound, under medium 
security arrangements, approximately roo recidivists over the age 
of 57. The range in age and ability of ‘pupils’ at Eastchurch is 
greater, therefore, than one could find among students attending 
any ordinary academic institutions. At the lower end of the scale 
of attainment, we have a group of illiterates and semi-literates 
forming 15 per cent of the population; at the other, we find men 
from grammar schools and the universities among the weekly 
intakes. 

The average length of stay at Eastchurch is less than six months, 
so that we rarely have a man with us sufficiently long to undertake 
a serious academic course. A large proportion of my time is taken 
up in testing, interviewing and allocating to classes, intakes of 
prisoners which are rarely fewer than 30 each week. We sufter 
more than most prisons from the artificial division of the educational 
programme into academic terms similar to those observed in 
schools. A summer vacation of four or five weeks may well mean 
that many prisoners have no contact whatsoever with the Education 
Centre for half their sentences, apart from the single afternoon on 
which they are tested and interviewed by the Tutor Organiser. In 
a closed prison, where an inmate’s stay is measured in years, these 
weeks of inactivity need cause little concern: at Eastchurch, the 
prisoner with us for one year is a rare exception: men who have 
but one month tc serve are more conunon. 

We are fortunate to differ from other institutions as regards 
accommodation. The closed prisons of Britain were erected when 
provision of educational facilities was not envisaged, and it has 
been difficult to provide room in them for classes other than by con- 
verting cells. In these establishments, a few class-rooms have been 
built, but there has always been a conflict among the possible uses 
to which any area available for new building might be put. East- 
church was formerly a large R.A.F. camp, and it has therefore 
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been possible to allocate hut buildings generously to the Education 
Department: we are not often in the situation, which sometimes 
occurs in closed prisons, of holding classes in rooms which are 
themselves a hindrance to teachers and pupils at work. Indeed, by 
the liberal use of bright colours when redecorating the buildings, 
and by displaying vivid travel posters and good modern pictures, 
we have been able to make some of the rooms quite uninstitutional 
in appearance, enhancing the pleasurable feeling of change from 
normal prison routine which inmates are encouraged to have when 
visiting the Education Centre. 

I suggest that three main objects must be sought when arranging 
a scheme of education for men in prison: 


®@ to stimulate their interest, and attack the boredom which inevi- 
tably arises from the prison routine; 


@ to enable and encourage them to continue or recommence 
academic studies; 


®@ to prepare them, as carefully and sympathetically as possible, to 
deal with the social difficulties they must face on discharge. 


It is the last of these which I regard as most important. Indeed, 
at Eastchurch, with men serving such very short sentences, it is 
the object we can pursue most successfully. But in arranging for 
a large part of the education programme to be of a socially re- 
habilitative nature, we face an administrative difficulty. In prisons, 
all educational activities are taken voluntarily, and it is inevitable 
that those inmates whose bad work history, inability to form good 
social relationships, and disordered family life make them most in 
need of social training should wish to avoid the painful experience 
of participating in group discussions at which these problems are 
raised, even as hypothetical cases. Nevertheless, we have achieved 
some success, by careful persuasion, in drawing the more adequate 
men to appropriate evening classes. A course taken voluntarily, 
even after considerable urging on the part of the staff, is more 
likely to profit the prisoner than one which he is resentfully forced 
to undertake. 

Hobby classes, such as soft-toy making and basketry, help in- 
mates to pass their time in a pleasant and absorbing way, and can 
bring some sense of achievement and confidence to men of a low 
intelligence. Those who feel inferior and self-conscious because of 
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illiteracy may be helped considerably if a teacher encourages their 
manual dexterity. A well-made teddy-bear, more handsome and 
appealing than those produced by the rest of the class, can be an 
object of great significance to a young man who in other ways 
cannot equal the modest performances of his fellow prisoners. In 
some classes of this kind, we have been able to relate the instruction 
directly to our prime object of helping inmates in the life they will 
lead outside prison boundaries. The Carpentry class, for example, 
is restricted only to those men who have never practised wood-work 
before. In a brief but concentrated course, they are taught how to 
use tools properly, how to make the basic joints, and how to relate 
this knowledge to repairs and construction in their own homes. 
They are given a skill which, although it cannot compare with that 
imparted on vocational training courses in the regional prisons, can 
be of great practical value to them at the end of their sentences. 
The Debating Society, too, is not merely an imitation of debating 
societies in civilian life. Although the majority of motions are 
selected by the members, it is not unusual for the chairman, a pro- 
bation officer who spends one evening a week with us, to introduce 
a topic which looks forward to the problem of rehabilitation in 
ordinary life. A heated argument, with each side determined to 
win, on such a theme as ‘Should I tell my Employer I have been 
to Prison?’ cannot fail to stimulate thought, not only among the 

or more prisoners attending the class, but also among their 
friends and hutmates, with whom motions are discussed before 
and after the meetings. The chairman’s summary in conclusion, 
delivered in the light of his long experience in dealing with ex- 
prisoners as an after-care agent, enables him to put over our own 
views on these matters far more effectively than if a formal talk 
were given. Our aim here, and in the other classes, is to create a 
climate of opinion in the camp which favours enlightened thought 
concerning the future, rather than to give donnish instruction to 
isolated groups of men whose feelings have not been aroused 
emotionally. The prison magazine has an important function in 
this connection, in reporting the activities which are held in the 
Education Centre, giving the teachers’ views and the prisoners’ 
arguments against them, and providing space for public correspon- 
dence in which the discussions can continue. 


Our greatest difficulties at Eastchurch are in the field of academic 
instruction. You can teach a man to make a woolly panda or a 
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laundry basket in a few months; you can give him an intensive 
course of preparation for release in as short a time as this. But 
no-one is at Eastchurch sufficiently long to learn a foreign language, 
or even revise a grammar school knowledge of it thoroughly: or 
to study Mathematics, English or any other subject commonly 
taught in schools, to a very high standard. Very few prisoners are 
with us for sufficiently long to qualify under the Commissioners’ 
regulations to take a correspondence course in a technical subject. 
In this field, then, our provision must be as widely varied as possible, 
so that help is available at a large range of attainment levels. Thus 
the Practical English class is a collection of men working individu- 
ally at different levels, with the advice and guidance of a teacher, 
rather than a conventional course of the kind one would find in 
an ordinary evening institute. 

There is bound to be a demand for intellectual discussion in any 
institution where there is even a small group of men who have 
had higher education. This is met by two study groups, one taken 
by the Rector of Eastchurch, who is a graduate in English, the 
other by myself. Both take place informally, in pleasant rooms, 
the Rector’s class, Men and Books, a lively series of arguments 
about well-known authors and their work, and my own, loosely 
called Social Studies, a survey of current social problems and pos- 
sible solutions with papers prepared and read by the class members. 
All the classes are intended to stimulate reading, and our excellent 
library, pleasanter by far than many branch libraries available to 
the public, is well used by members of these discussion groups in 
the continual search for evidence with which to carry arguments 
against the teachers. 

But the purpose of this paper is to describe the rehabilitative 
function of education at Eastchurch, and while the classes I have 
so far described, and others unmentioned, have an indirect part to 
play in this, I must now concentrate on those courses which are 
designed directly to influence the way in which prisoners will live 
on discharge. 

The centre-piece of our scheme is formed by the fortnightly 
Pre-Release Courses, each lasting two whole days, which are taken 
by well over fifty per cent of the prisoners before leaving the camp. 
They take place in a building especially reserved for the purpose. 
It is separated by a road from other buildings used by prisoners, 
and never entered except by those who are given a course shortly 
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before discharge. Inside, it is divided into two pleasant rooms, one 
informally set out for lectures, and the other devoted to a well- 
designed exhibition in which charts, wall-plans, posters and pamph- 
lets illustrate the opportunities available for work, the possibilities 
of securing good accommodation, the organisations, official and 
voluntary, which can help the discharged prisoner, and other 
themes dealt with during the course itself. In this display room, 
prisoners meet before and after each lecture, and discuss with me, 
and other officials who take part, the information and arguments 
which have been presented. It stimulates visually an interest in 
the problems we wish prisoners to consider, and is a perpetual source 
of curiosity amongst them before the long-awaited day when they 
are given a place on a course. Thus we have a physical environment 
which presses home constructive ideas about the planning of life 
after a prison sentence even in the intervals between lectures and 
discussions. Since we lack the staff with which to provide courses 
more than once a fortnight, and can only take 54 per cent of 
prisoners on them, selection is an important problem. Men who 
are considered most in need of a Pre-Release Course are noted at 
the Reception Board on arrival. Others are added after personal 
interviews by me, or have their names proposed by other members 
of the staff who have noted behaviour difficulties and problems 
which were not at first apparent. A final list, of approximately 25 
men, is prepared one week before each course is to take place, and 
the inmates concerned are then given a talk by me in which the 
purpose of a Pre-Release Course is explained. 

They are invited to behave with complete freedom while 
attending it: to ask questions and argue without inhibition. An 
informal atmosphere is most important, and this preliminary talk 
encourages prisoners to raise their doubts freely during a course 
and ask for enlightenment on any special points which are con- 
cerning them: to forget, for two days, the authoritarian relationship 
of official to inmate which must necessarily exist in the ordinary 
routine of the establishment. 

The first morning of each course is taken up with three talks, 
on readjustment to the civilian environment, on housing problems, 
and on the use of leisure time. The first of these deals with relation- 
ships with friends and neighbours after a sentence; the second 
offers advice on seeking lodgings in private houses or in hostels, 
and summarises the law relating to the renting and purchasing of 
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houses. The third attempts to produce new ideas in sport and 
recreation, encourages the men to take up hobbies and pastimes 
of a constructive nature, discusses clubs and societies which they 
might join, and the importance of further education as a form of 
recreation and a means of advancement. The first afternoon opens 
with a lecture on the Employment Exchange, how it is organised, 
and what service it can offer to a man seeking work or requiring 
training. Other official and voluntary organisations are then de- 
scribed which can help not only the ex-prisoner but also ordinary 
citizens to solve their personal problems. This is followed by the 
first of two talks on the structure of the family, given from a 
Christian point of view by a prison chaplain. The afternoon con- 
cludes with a talk by one of our uniformed officers, drawing 
largely upon his personal experience as a married man, on Money 
and the Family, in which ways of planning a budget, spending and 
saving wisely are discussed. 

The second day begins with a survey of the previous day’s talks 
given by myself as chairman of the course. Criticisms, sugges- 
tions, and problems which were not raised during the first session 
can be brought up for discussion. It is followed by the second 
talk on family life, which continues, with a break, for the remainder 
of the morning. This discusses the importance of the wife in the 
family group, the up-bringing of children, and the husband’s part 
in marriage as a partner to his wife, as a father, disciplinarian and 
wage-earner. The second, and final, afternoon includes a further 
talk about employment in which sources of work other than the 
employment exchange are mentioned, advice is given on writing 
letters of application and behaviour at interviews, and the relation- 
ship of workers to their employers and their colleagues is discussed. 
After an interval, a free question period follows, at which a group 
of business men, social workers and housewives form a panel to 
answer spontaneously any questions the prisoners may wish to 
ask about employment, business and family problems and about the 
attitude of the general public towards a man discharged from 
prison. This period, which occupies one hour, is, I think, of the 
greatest importance. It gives the men an opportunity to ask again, 
of people they know to be quite unbiased, questions they may 
previously have put to a member of the staff, and to test out public 
attitudes towards them. In the last year more than thirty different 
men and women came to these sessions from the Isle of Sheppey 
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and the mainland. In discussing the courses among their friends 
and families, I am sure these visitors do much to create a more 
favourable attitude towards ex-prisoners in the district, and a 
greater understanding of these men’s difficulties, than is common. 

An Eastchurch Pre-Release Course is a lively, informal occasion. 
Occasionally, questions and points of view alternative to those of 
the speakers are slow in coming forth, and it is then that we feel 
we have failed, for we hope always to spark off controversy. That 
each course enlivens the whole prison community is shown by the 
frequency with which prisoners raise questions on behalf of friends 
in their dormitory huts or their work parties, and by the extent 
to which the Welfare Officer is inundated with enquiries in the 
days immediately afterwards. Here again, the prison magazine 
is useful in picking upon the most common questions and pub- 
lishing them together with official replies from the Governor or the 
Welfare Officer. On several occasions we have seriously considered 
producing a pamphlet condensing the material put over at Pre- 
Release Courses, for issue to all men leaving the prison. But it 
would be difficult to do so without making it clear to any stranger 
who might pick up the leaflet casually that it has been issued in 
prison, and we fear that some embarrassment might be caused to 
the men in this way. I am sure that there is a need for a pamphlet 
of this kind, which might, if effectively disguised, be issued 
generally to all men released from prisons. It is a perpetual astonish- 
ment to me to discover how many prisoners, even the more intelli- 
gent and well educated of them, are ignorant of the facilities for 
welfare available to them from the state and from voluntary 
organisations. They are told of these in the Pre-Release Courses, 
but in the great body of information disseminated on these 
occasions some of the more important matters may be overlooked 
or forgotten. These are among the most inadequate men in English 
society. We try, by running the courses as frequently as we do, 
to make them willing to lead a normal, well-adjusted life, and to 
give them all the advice and information which will fit them to do 
so. I feel we should also do everything we can to keep them 
socially aware after discharge. 

The courses as they now run, both in the time they take and 
the syllabus they present, are the result of much experiment, with 
programmes lasting three days, a whole week, and even a fortnight. 
The alternatives are to give an extremely thorough course, lasting 
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many days, but which very few of the men in the prison could 
attend; or to give courses as they are now run, stressing the most 
important problems but still giving ample time in which other 
worries can be raised by the inmates, and making them available 
to the majority. If we were able to run the courses, as they are 
now constituted, at weekly intervals, every prisoner could attend 
one of them. But since the talks are given almost exclusively by 
members of the staff, such an arrangement would cause us to pay 
much less attention than we should to our more conventional 
work. We have, I think, arrived at an arrangement which, 
though far from perfect, is the best we can practise with our 
limited resources. 

If no classes directed toward training for release were provided 
in the evenings, some 46 per cent of the prisoners at Eastchurch 
would be left without full preparation for discharge. It is partly 
for this reason, and partly because some of the more disturbed 
inmates need preliminary instruction before going on to the Pre- 
Release Course proper, that I have arranged the class we call 
Looking Ahead. At this course, which occupies two hours one 
evening per week, the Welfare Officer presents a series of comple- 
mentary lectures and discussions. Each of the courses lasts six 
weeks, and covers more generally the kind of syllabus presented 
on the Pre-Release Course. I am able to invite specialist social 
workers and employers to be present, and either talk to the 
men, or take part in the discussions, giving them the benefit of 
their own experience and training. Therefore, no prisoner at East- 
church lacks an opportunity, if he wishes to take it, of substituting 
evening meetings for a Pre-Release Course which he has not been 
selected to attend, or of covering the syllabus more simply before 
going on to a day-time course. But the Looking Ahead class can 
never be a completely effective substitute for a full Pre-Release 
Course. It lacks the sense of occasion which enlivens a prisoner 
when he enters the Pre-Release building for two special days; 
it is less concentrated, and it has a far less immediate and 
powerful effect. 

During the succession of Pre-Release Courses, in the Looking 
Ahead class, and from enquiries made to the Welfare Officer, we 
have become very conscious of the need felt hy many of the 
prisoners for some guidance concerning the problems of married life. 
Others, although unconscious of the value such instruction would 
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have for them, also appear to be in want of some education concern- 
ing marital relationships. With this in mind we ran a Family Affairs 
class in the Autumn Term last year. A woman probation officer 
with experience in marriage reconciliation took a group of married 
men in a course which dealt with the bringing up of children, the 
legal and other responsibilities of parents, home furnishing, budget- 
ting and other related topics, using a number of hypothetical 
families to illustrate the points she made. Here again, the teacher 
provoked and led discussion among the prisoners, many of whom 
have since written to praise her work, claiming that they were led, 
in the class, to think seriously about marriage, and the rights and 
duties it involves, for the first time. 

There is no field of education, in my view, where the selection 
of staff is of greater concern than in this. The majority of teachers, 
who come for one or two evenings a week after ordinary daytime 
employment, are the only true civilians with whom a prisoner has 
regular contact. Their attitude represents, in their students’ minds, 
that of the general informed public. They should therefore be men 
and women of sympathy and understanding, who know the en- 
vironment from which the majority of prisoners come, who have 
thought about social problems seriously, and who treat their work 
not in the light of a routine class taken on to supplement their 
income, but as a chance to influence their charges, widely and 
outside the context of the subject in hand, for good. The ordinary 
schoolteacher is not always the most successful in adopting this 
approach. I have found that often the best men and women in 
this work are trained social workers, skilled and experienced in 
case-work and accustomed to dealing with adult as well as juvenile 
delinquents. The work of rehabilitation in prison is more akin to 
their professional interests than it is to those of an ordinary school- 
master; they are frequently able to form a more satisfactory re- 
lationship with prisoners. Moreover, the prison as a whole benefits 
from these regular weekly visits by local probation officers and 
other social workers, who have dealings on occasion with our in- 
mates before or after their sentences. 

There is one branch of prison education work which I have left 
undiscussed: the teaching of illiterate and semi-literate men and 
boys to read and write. Some ten per cent of the prison population 
at Eastchurch is illiterate. Such men are specially tested and inter- 
viewed, and given a place in our morning classes for retarded 
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pupils if their sentences are sufficiently long. There is no guide, 
no text book available in this country, for teaching an adult to 
read and write. Indeed, prisons are the only places, I believe, where 
men of a wide age range from 21 upward can attend daily classes 
of this kind. The army has had very great success in teaching young 
recruits to read, but its work has been restricted, I think, to the 
older adolescents. The techniques adopted, which are almost ex- 
clusively military in reference, are unsuitable for the hardy men 
of 40 or even 50 years whom we frequently include in our classes. 
We cannot find the excellent army text-books suitable for our 
purposes since they are written for the military situation and many 
of our prisoners, whose social inadequacy has made them failures 
when in the services as conscripted men, have a rooted dislike of 
all things military which would make them disinclined to co- 
operate if these books were used. We have, therefore, by trial and 
error, to develop an individual technique suited to each man 
attending the very small classes used in these courses. The material 
employed has to be invented and produced by the teacher himself, 
from his own imagination, and the teaching of this complex skill of 
reading and writing has to be kept constantly entertaining as well 
as instructive, so that interest is maintained. The adult illiterate 
is extraordinarily sensitive in regard to his disability; teachers must 
be careful not to shame him accidentally in front of his colleagues 
by thoughtless criticism, and I, as Tutor Organiser, must exercise 
great tact in persuading him to join the class, thereby labelling 
himself, for all to see, as a man who cannot read. The most en- 
couraging moments in my work are those when a man totally 
illiterate on arrival comes excitedly to show the first letter he has 
written alone and unaided. It is usually a clumsy document in 
appearance, heavily blotted and badly mis-spelt, but it is a token 
of considerable achievement on his part: it is a new means of 
communication placed in his hands. But there are more frequent 
occasions, unfortunately, in our short-term prison, when a young 
man who is making great progress towards literacy comes to the end 
of his sentence without fully mastering the skills of reading and 
writing. Every teacher is sorry to lose a pupil who is making a 
success of his work, particularly after great effort has been made 
by the teacher himself; we know that when an illiterate leaves us 
after only a few weeks of attendance at the classes he can rarely 
find facilities with which to continue his work, and that it is likely 
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that outside prison, lacking constant encouragement to continue, 
he will once again become embarrassed, ashamed, and disinclined 
to accept any opportunities which might be available. 

This is only a brief and superficial account of our formal pro- 
vision of classes to assist in improving the prisoner’s social attitudes 
and behaviour on release. Less than any other education official 
can a prison Tutor Organiser define his functions clearly. Other 
than organising and supervising classes, he must try continually 
to stimulate and encourage the interests of inmates, listen to 
their ideas, and give facilities for clubs, societies, and entertain- 
ments of a wide variety. He must arrange for them to take outside 
examinations if they wish to do so and have been sufficiently well 
prepared. He may even find himself helping them to gain admission 
to an institute of higher education on discharge. Three young 
prisoners from Eastchurch went on to universities after leaving, 
and are now studying as ordinary undergraduates, having clearly 
derived some permanent benefit as an incidental result of 
imprisonment. 

One of the many off-shoots of the Education Centre at East- 
church is the prison magazine, The White Post. This fortnightly 
journal started in November 1956, and has greatly improved in size, 
appearance, and influence. It is entirely edited, printed and circu- 
lated by prisoners, carrying articles written by the staff as well as 
by inmates: it has proved an effective, if informal, means of dis- 
seminating official information, and a focus of co-operation between 
staff =nd prisoners. It is an outlet for the repressed imagination, 
and, in its sometimes thundering editorials, a fount of indignation 
from the more restrained prisoners at misbehaviour by others. 

I have already stressed that the educational arrangements at East- 
church, itself not typical of prisons, must not be regarded as 
identical with those of other establishments. Each prison is pro- 
ducing its own scheme, with the guidance and supervision of the 
Prison Commissioners, the Local Education Authorities, and H.M. 


‘Inspectors of Education. Each Tutor Organiser is an isolated 


worker, in an institution the organisation and demands of which 
are virtually unknown to his colleagues in schools and colleges 
outside the walls. One day, from this time of exciting experiment, 
some common policy must emerge. At the moment it is restricted 
by nothing so much as the lack of contacts created by the very 
nature of the prison as an institution, between individual Tutor 
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‘rganisers. The Tutor Organisers now working have come from 
a wide field of experience: they are the first in a new, if small 
and restricted, branch of the teaching profession. That branch must 
remain young in spirit, idealistic and productive of new ideas which 
can return useful, well-adjusted citizens to the normal world from 
the prisons. Its members must be able to communicate with each 
other easily, so that their separate experience produces a fund of 
practical knowledge available to all. 

In conclusion, I state again my view of the aims which a prison 
education scheme should pursue. They are to stimulate a lively and 
thoughtful interest in people and things as an antidote to the 
boredom which is a feature of prison life; to enable and encourage 
inmates to pursue academic and practical studies; and to prepare 
prisoners for the social difficulties they must meet on discharge. I 
am well aware that the opinions I have expressed and the methods 
we employ at Eastchurch in the pursuit of these aims may be 
controversial. I stress that they are my own opinions, and not 
necessarily those of my employers. 


INSURANCES 


CAN BE SPECIALLY ARRANGED 
TO SUIT THE NEEDS OF 
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FIELD STUDIES AND FURTHER 
EDUCATION 


by R. S. R. Fitter 
on behalf of The Field Studies Council 


Ten years ago the late Sir Arthur Tansley, a most wise scientific 
naturalist, who crowned a life’s work of establishing the science 
of ecology in Britain by becoming first chairman of the Nature 
Conservancy, was President of the Council for the Promotion of 
Field Studies, now- the Field Studies Council. In his presidential 
address he described two main outlets for man’s natural curiosity 
about the world around him. (A third is the interest in ideas, the 
metaphysical and philosophical approach, which appeals to the 
primarily intellectual mind.) Tansley’s first outlet is the interest 
in the way inanimate things work, which is expressed first in the 
small boy’s passion for engines and all kinds of machinery and 
later in the man’s work as engineer or as physical or chemical 
scientist; from finding out how machines work, he goes on to 
find out why, and finally to construct machines of his own. His 
second and largely contrasting channel is a profound interest in 
living things and their activities, the works of nature as distinct 
from the works of man. While it is often argued that these two 
latter spheres of interest are really interlocking, and in particular 
that the naturalist, as soon as he gets to grips with the secrets of 
nature, is everywhere met with examples of mechanism, and must 
have some knowledge of physics and chemistry to understand how 
living organisms work, nevertheless they are in fact quite distinct 
and do appeal to different types of mind, which are different again 
from the metaphysical-philosophical type. A modern industrial 
society gives ample scope for the mechanistic-engineering type of 
mind, notably in the vast new field of electrical and electronic 
science and technology. The scope for people with an ecological or 
naturalist’s approach is more restricted, but in the past ten or 
twenty years the number of bread-winning jobs in agriculture, 
horticulture, forestry, fisheries, land management and medicine that 
call for this approach has greatly increased. 

Tansley went on to maintain that it was of vital importance to 
this country, and indeed to the human race, to stimulate and 
encourage people’s interest in nature and in living things by every 
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possible means. Only by a great strengthening of this side of 
people’s minds, he held, could we hope to counter the excessive 
modern preoccupation with sheer mechanism, and the crude 
materialism to which it so often leads, by a deeper understanding 
of living beings and of life itself. Such a deeper understanding, he 
felt, could not fail to carry with it a saner and better balanced 
attitude to the world and its problems. 

Holding these views, with which all serious naturalists would 
still agree, it was no accident that among his many preoccupations 
Tansley found time to assume the presidency of the infant Field 
Studies Council and interest himself largely in its affairs. For few 
bodies in Britain today are doing so much to promote the cause 
he had at heart. 

The Council was founded in 1943 with the aim of encouraging 
the pursuit of every branch of field work, including art, archaeology, 
geology and geography as well as natural history, and to set up for 
this purpose residential centres for field study and research in 
localities selected for the richness of the opportunities they afford 
for such studies. Membership of the Council is open to any indi- 
vidual who is interested in any branch of field study, and entitles 
him to attend a field centre and either join one of the special 
courses or carry out his own independent field work there. The 
centres have a resident staff of expert naturalists and qualified 
teachers, and provide laboratory and other facilities for all kinds 
of field study. They are by no means reserved for the academic 
student only; the Council aims especially to encourage and help 
the beginner and the man in the street. 

Generally speaking the centres are open from March to October, 
with a few courses arranged in the winter in some centres. During 
the 1957 season nearly seven thousand students attended courses, 
each spending a week at one of the centres. About 4,000 opted for 
biological subjects, another 2,000 odd for geographical and geo- 
logical subjects, the remainder being mainly split between art 
and archaeology. The accompanying table shows the main sources 
of students at the centres. 

The Council now has five field centres, four which have been 
established for at least ten years, Dale Fort, Flatford Mill, Juniper 
Hall and Malham Tarn, and one started last year, Preston Mont- 
ford. At the time of writing a sixth centre, in south-west England, 
is projected. These five centres cover a remarkably varied selection of 
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Source No. of Students, 1957 
Grammar Schools 35247 
Secondary Schools 172 
Technical Schools 82 
3,501 
Private Schools 376 
Training Colleges 563 
Universities 1,362 
Amateurs 1,117 
6,919 


scenery and habitat, and indeed to spend a week at each centre 
and have the ecological background of the surrounding countryside 
explained by experts would be a liberal education in itself. 

Starting in the north, Malham Tarn lies over 1,200 feet up in 
the Craven Pennines, at the head of Airedale, with carboniferous 
limestone scenery to the north and millstone grit to the south. It 
offers particularly good opportunities for the study of geology, 
archaeology and ecological botany, and the tarn itself, a shallow 
calcareous lake of 153 acres, is ideal for freshwater biology. 

Preston Montford, in the Severn valley a few miles above 
Shrewsbury, offers a great contrast. It lies on the edge of the High- 
land and Lowland zones of Britain, itself in a rich agricultural 
countryside, but with the moorlands and classic geological sites of 
Shropshire close by. 

Dale Fort, on the coast of Pembrokeshire at the mouth of Milford 
Haven, could hardly be more different from the other two centres 
in the Highland zone. The Haven itself is a sheltered fjord, but 
just around the corner are the rugged cliffs washed by the open 
Atlantic. The climate is mild and very windy, with interesting 
effects on the vegetation, which is especially rich in ferns, mosses 
and liverworts. Marine biology is the speciality of this centre, to 
which is attached the famous bird observatory of Skokholm, the 
first to be established in Britain, on an island a few miles offshore. 
Dale Fort itself is a part of the Victorian defences of Milford 
Haven, built at a time when Napoleon III’s France was the main 
potential enemy. 
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Right across Britain to Flatford Mill on the Suffolk Stour, and 
one might almost be on a different continent. The coastline is flat, 
with sea-walls snaking far up muddy estuaries, and the scenery, 
with rows of majestic elms lining the hedgerows of an agricultural 
countryside, is familiar to all lovers of Constable’s painting. Art 
is naturally a speciality at this centre, which occupies both the mill- 
house and Willy Lott’s cottage, rented from the National Trust. 
Since the mill stands at the tidal limit of the Stour, both marine 
and freshwater biology can be catered for. 

Southernmost of the five centres is Juniper Hall, in the Mole 
valley at Mickleham, another National Trust building, this time 
with associations with Fanny Burney and General D’Arblay. 
Standing in the midst of the North Downs and on the edge of the 
Weald, no centre is better fitted to bring home to the student the 
variety and infinite complexity of the English countryside. It 
specialises in geographical studies, but botany and zoology are both 
also extremely well catered for. 

At all five centres special courses are run for amateurs, and most 
of these are well attended. At Dale Fort in 1957, for instance, many 
had to be turned away from Professor Grimes’s archaeology course, 
the fifth year of exploration of a supposedly Iron Age site, which 
has not yet been dated. There were two straight art courses and one 
for landscape drawing, centred on the overlap between geography 
and art. A geology course was also over-subscribed and an insect 
course well attended, but the specialised subjects of oceanography 
and marine worms did not fill their quota. Nevertheless this has 
its compensations, for there is no doubt, as the Warden pointed out, 
that very specialised courses are the better for having only a few 
students. 

During the current season Preston Montford is offering eleven 
courses for amateurs, including three for beginners, one on field 
geology, one on mosses and a general countryside course intended 
primarily for teachers in secondary modern schools. More advanced 
courses are those on Shropshire fossils; geological mapping; bird 
song; grasses, sedges and rushes; plant ecology; freshwater biology; 
fieldwork and photography; and insects. In addition there are a 
number of fortnightly courses on archaeology, and one weekly 
course on meteorology, run under the centre’s special arrangements 
with Birmingham University’s Department of Extra-Mural Studies. 
The starting of the fifth centre at Preston Montford was greatly 
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facilitated by this special agreement. Under it, the Extra-Mural 
Department’s sum ier school courses in archaeology and allied 
subjects are based on the hostel at Preston Montford. In return for 
the complete use of the hostel, with meals at the main centre, for 
nine consecutive weeks in the summer (eventually 12 weeks), the 
Department guarantees a block booking which was 225 places in 
1957 and will eventually be 300. This represents about a quarter of 
the total number of students at the centre. This pioneer example of 
co-operation between the Council and the Extra-Mural Department 
has proved most satisfactory for both parties. In 1958 the principal 
archaeological courses, under the general direction of Mr Graham 
Webster, deal with excavation techniques and are based on the 
fine Romano-British town site at Wroxeter (Viroconium), but others 
cover such topics as the Dark Ages, the study of earthworks and 
the Roman occupation of Wales. In addition a special course on 
“Weather and Flight’ for pilots, meteorologists and others interested 
in the aerodynamics of weather is planned for the end of September. 


Three problems have been encountered by the Field Studies 
Council in setting out to cater for amateur naturalists, artists and 
others anxious to pursue their further education through the 
medium of field studies. One is the age-old problem of finance, for 
owing to the steadily increasing cost of supplies and maintenance, 
the Council has recently been obliged to raise its charge for a week’s 
course to 744 guineas, This deterrent to some, especially younger 
students, who might otherwise be able to attend a course, has been 
partly offset by a generous grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust. By applying to the warden of the centre in question, mem- 
bers of local scientific societies may now obtain a bursary of two 
and a half guineas to enable them to attend a course at a field centre. 
In this way the Trustees hope to encourage members of local 
natural history and other scientific societies to become better fitted 
to act as leaders. The Council itself has some funds to offer bursaries 
to a limited number of amateurs who are not members of local 
scientific societies. 

"Two other problems arise out of having all the courses residential 
and fixed at one week, usually running from Wednesday to Wed- 
nesday. Many interested adults find it difficult to spend a whole 
week away from home and dependants; and this applies especially 
to those living not far from the centre, who do not always under- 
stand the economic reasons which make it necessary to keep all 
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the courses residential. In addition a course running from Wednes- 
day to Wednesday, while very convenient for many, especially as 
it avoids the peak week-end travel period, often cuts across holiday 
periods and makes it difficult if not impossible for other potential 
students to attend. With regard to the first point, there is really 
little that can be done, so long as the Council has to maintain 
residential centres and to make each course pay for its share of 
the upkeep of the centre. The second cause of complaint is 
being dealt with at some centres, notably Preston Montford, by 
organising Saturday-to-Saturday courses at certain seasons. 

I hope I have been able to make clear the degree to which the 
Field Studies Council is fulfilling the aims of its first president, in 
the comparatively limited but vital field of adult education. Had 
I been able to discuss what it is doing in the spheres of school and 
university education, it would have been even more plain how 
crucial is the Council’s contribution towards making Britain more 
nature-minded and less materialistic. Alas, like all bodies supported 
partly by voluntary contributions, partly by Government and other 
grants and partly by earnings, the Council never has enough money 
to do all that it wants to do. What is more, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion grant which has contributed very largely to keeping it going 
for several years is likely to diminish sharply in the next two or 
three years. If this article should catch the eye of potential bene- 
factors, large or small, I hope they will remember the good work 
the Council is doing, and support it. The address of the Treasurer 
is 9g Devereux Court, Strand, London, W.C.z2. 
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Since the war, there has been a great development of adult 
education in the trade union movement. One of its most notable 
features has been the readiness of the larger unions to establish 
their own internal education schemes; and this has both stimulated 
their members’ demands for education of all sorts, and obliged the 
WEA, the NCLC, and to a lesser extent the Universities, to 
consider what their roles ought now to be. In 1953 a WEA Working 
Party advised the setting up of pilot schemes for trade union educa- 
tion; and Mr Hugh Clegg will be reporting on the results of these, 
and on the state of trade union education in general, very shortly. 
The TUC General Council is to look at the same question from its 
own viewpoint; and readers of Plebs will know that the NCLC 
is also concerned about the reorganisation of trade union education. 
It would be surprising if nothing came of these developments within 
the next few years; and deplorable if tutors—in all subjects—did 
not keep up to date with them. 

Last quarter, Mr Arthur Marsh gave us a beginning, in his 
essay on “The New Workers’ Education’; and in this issue Mr 
William Gregory explains the origins and working of the Workers’ 
Educational Trade Union Committee, of which he was formerly 
Secretary. We shall from time to time, in future issues, include 
studies of further aspects of the question: the Clegg Report, when 
it appears, will obviously demand our attention, for instance. 

Here, then, is another item for our agenda—an agenda which, 
in these first three appearances of this section, has progressively 
lengthened. But in adult education, the extension of discussion can 
be limitless. 
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THREE ASPECTS OF THE WETUC 
by William C. E. Gregory 


The Workers’ Educational Trade Union Committee was founded 
in 1919 through the imagination and initiative of rank and file 
members of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation. These mem- 
bers came from the Middlesbrough area of the Union, and they 
asked their Executive Committee to consider spending some part of 
the Union’s income on the provision of educational facilities for 
members of the Union. This was examined seriously by the Execu- 
tive and Sir Arthur Pugh, and eventually the WEA was asked to 
co-operate. In this way the WETUC was established. From that 
day to this the work that has been done for trade unions by the 
the WEA has been carried out at the administrative and teaching 
levels in a constructive, friendly and co-operative way. 


Administration 


The day to day administrative work of the WETUC is in one 
sense complex; and to carry it out without any serious friction is 
a substantial achievement. It is complex in the sense that many 
different trade unions and their officials, and other bodies and their 
officials, are involved. It will suffice to consider the complex nature 
of the work by noting the relationship between the unions and the 
WEA. 

On the WEA side, three National Officers are responsible for 
trade union education at the level of the Central Office. At WEA 
District level there are twenty-one full-time District Secretaries, 
each one of them being responsible for the educational work amongst 
trade unionists within his District. In addition there are tutor- 
organisers and organisers with special duties amongst trade 
unionists. These full-time employees of the WEA are under the 
control, administratively, of the District Secretary. All these full- 
time officials have intimate contacts with trade unionists and with 
the administrative work associated with the WETUC. 

On the trade union side, at national level, there are more than 
forty officials concerned with administering the education schemes 
of the forty trade unions in the WETUC. Some unions appoint 
education officers who work full-time on the union’s education 
scheme. Other unions appoint an officer to give some part of his 
time to this work. In some cases the official responsible for the 
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education scheme in its day to day work is under the experienced 
eye of a senior officer, or perhaps of the general secretary. Some- 
times the officer appointed to do the educational job finds that the 
constitution of his union gives great local autonomy to area or 
divisional officers, especially in educational matters affecting union 
members. He finds that he cannot do his educational job without 
the willing co-operation of the area official. This complicates the 
administrative work for the union official at the central office of 
the union and for the officials at the Central Office of the WEA. 
At area level there are hundreds of trade union officials in the 
forty WETUC unions. Their power at area level varies from union 
to union. This fact influences the administrative work of WETUC. 
Stressing the authority of the local trade union officer is a matter 
of great importance when it is fully appreciated that at the present 
stage of trade union development the education officer in a very 
large number of trade unions is still working his passage; he is 
not yet an integral part of the permanent official staff in British trade 
unions. This means that in many unions his word does not 
carry the weight it should with area officials. This tends to restrict 
the development of education inside trade unions. 


The real nature (administrative and otherwise) of the WETUC 
cannot be understood if the fact is missed that it consists of forty 
separate trade union education schemes, with each trade union in 
absolute control of its own scheme. Each trade union determines 
the amount of money to be spent on the education of its members; 
and it also determines the kind of education on which the money 
shall be spent. Each union can take the initiative and modify the 
education scheme it sponsors at any time. Such modifications can 
be made at once by a telephone message to the WEA Central Office. 
It is the business of WEA officials to administer these forty educa- 
tion schemes to the entire satisfaction of each trade union. It should 
not be forgotten that the essential spirit of WETUC administration 
is the fact that the officials of each trade union make their demands 
on the officials of the WEA. The link between these officials is 
direct and close, To state the facts of WETUC administration 
is to make plain that the administrative work of the WETUC is 
one calling for tact, much patience and very careful handling. Even 
if we assumed that trade union executives and officials never 
changed, the day to day work would still be complex because there 


are so many different persons and unions involved. The fact is, 
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however, they are changing; all the time, and these changes influence 
the administration of the WETUC. New officers never administer 
in precisely the same way as their predecessors. Old timers who 
have grown up with the WETUC feel at one with the Movement, 
its aims and objects, because it is in fact a large and important 
part of their lives, but the new official will not necessarily think or 
act in a similar way. To some extent there is always a change in 
the climate of opinion and feeling when new officers take over. If 
great care is not taken strains and tension can develop at these 
moments of transfer of authority. It is in relation to such situations 
that experience of trade union officials and offices, and the tradi- 
tions of unions, can be helpful. Such experience is not essential, for 
intelligent observation and behaviour can take its place to a large 
extent. 


In the final outcome administrative machines are run by indi- 
viduals, many of them being exceedingly quick to bolster up and 
rush to the defence of their prestige. Some sizzle with ambition 
to expand their own department, to do a bigger and better job in 
education for their members, and at the same time to increase their 
weight and authority in the union, especially in relatien to the 
part they play in the work of the union’s executive committee. In 
many cases trade union officials appointed to do educational work 
feel it a burden, and do not inwardly feel that they are in fac: 
‘educational’ people. This feeling of inadequacy can make such 
officers highly sensitive ia their day to day work with WEA full- 
time offers. They become anxious to show at an early Cate that 
they understand the WEA, the WETUC and educational problems. 
They make it clear they do not require too much advice from out- 
side. All these various human reactions are not out of place, they 
are natural and to be expected. Almost everyone placed in similar 
circumstances will react in roughly the same kind of way. These 
forms of behaviour are to be expected jas experiences to be ea- 
countered in the normal grind of the daily routine. To face this 
routine, and ensure that the day to day work goes on smoothly, 
tact and a spirit of give and take must play their part. These 
qualities are demanded of officers in the unions and the WEA. It 
is not too much to expect of full-time officials, because it is 
obviously the aim of both kinds of officers to do their best to 
promote effective educational services for trade union members. 
Occasionally the Old Adam will stir in the breast of an official. His 
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face will redden, and the voice will probably be raised. An out- 
spoken letter will be drafted, and posted, in spite of the good advice 
given by Abraham Lincoln. Amongst experienced officers such 
safety valves are recognised as inevitable once in a while in seden- 
tary occupations. Apart from such momentary lapses the administra- 
tive work of the WETUC has gone on smoothly. 


Expansion of WETUC work 


The Annual Reports of the WETUC show that the amount of 
work undertaken by the WEA for trade unions continues to expand. 
But much of this expansion is due to the work of the Education 
Department of the Transport and General Workers’ Union. When 
the figures are carefully examined it is a fact that there is no 
significant expansion taking place amongst most WETUC unions. 
The majority of WETUC unions are prepared to consider increased 
expenditure if it can be shown that the demand for education is 
sustained and strong. On the other hand it should be noted that 
trade unions, in most cases, do not hand out money easily and in 
large amounts for education. Expansion takes place very steadily 
and very slowly. In certain rare cases expenditure is cut back 
although union finances might be sound and expanding. 

Men and women of goodwill in adult education who desire to 
increase the strength of the Voluntary Movement want to see some 
correlation between expanding trade union educational expenditure 
and membership of the WEA. Unfortunately the figures do not 
indicate that such a correlation exists. In 1947 WETUC expendi- 
ture was {11,093 and WEA District and Branch Membership was 
45,320. In 1957 WETUC expenditure was £27,103 and District and 
Branch Membership for 1956-57 was 34,726. It is obvious that tutors 
in adult education can by their influence encourage trade union 
students to become members of the WEA. The situation demands 
urgent action. There is no evidence that the increasiiig nusnbers of 
trade union students are being influenced in any substantial way to 
join up as individuals with the WEA. This is a serious shortcoming. 


The supply of Tutors 
The figures for trade union student participation reveal a ris: of 
a shortage of tutors in one kind of provision. The expansion in 


national summer schools for various trade unions has reached a 
sufficiently high level to bring the Central Office of the WEA face 
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to face with the problem of finding enough good experienced tutors 
to meet the teaching needs of the seminars. So far enough tutors 
have come forward to service the schools; but the margin is so 
fine nowadays that guarantee is difficult to give if there is any 
expansion in future years in this particular educational provision. 
For this work the supply of tutors must be increased. At the moment 
the supply of tutors is scarcely enough for the existing demand. If 
a few tutors withdraw at a relatively late date it is quite possible 
they could not be replaced. 

At WEA District level, there appear to be enough tutors for 
normal class work, and for one-day and week-end schools. The only 
qualification needed here is to point to the special conditions in 
certain remote parts of Scotland, where the supply of tutors makes 
it difficult to develop our work, and to refer to the conditions that 
exist in the three Pilot Scheme Areas. The supply of tutors in the 
three Pilot Areas just sufficed to carry the demand that in fact 
occurred. Any substantial additional demand would have brought 
the Districts concerned face to face with a serious shortage of tutors 
equipped to do trade union education. 

These three aspects of WETUC work point to three conclusions. 
First, every effort should be made by all WETUC trade unions not 
to make the administrative work of the WETUC more difficult 
and cumbrous, and to do all in their power to reduce, if possible, 
the detailed administrative work falling upon the limited resources 
of the WEA Central Office. Secondly, tutors should do all in their 
power to promote the active participation of trade union students 
in the work of the WEA. They should encourage such students to 
become active members in WEA branches, and should explain to 
them the vital importance of drawing trade union branches closer 
to the life of WEA branches. These are not easy objectives, but 
they should be fundamental aims of all full-time tutors. Thirdly, 
tutors should watch carefully for able students in tutorial classes and 
encourage them to teach in WEA classes. Many able working class 
students cannot go to residential colleges or universities, but per- 
haps they could find adequate compensation by teaching in the 
WEA. In December 1924 a memorandum was prepared for the 
Central Committee of the WETUC. In this memorandum it was 
stressed that one of the main duties of the tutor-organiser was that 
of training tutors. The exact words of the memorandum run: ‘the 
training of tutors, which must henceforth be regarded as a chief 
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part of the work of the tutor-organiser. . . .’ Cole, in his Open Letter 
to Tutors, stressed the need to develop tutorial class students into 
WEA tutors. This objective has fallen into disuse or disfavour in 
the post-war period. There is no doubt in the writer’s mind that 
our teaching resources for trade union work in particular are less 
because of the change in fashion. All avenues to increase the supply 
of tutors for trade union work should be explored, and the resources 
of the good tutorial class should not be wasted. If it is said that 
perhaps such an approach would not find more than a dozen 
students good enough to teach in WEA classes, it can be pointed 
out in reply that, if a dozen could be found, they would augment 
our supply of tutors for trade union work in summer schools by 
a margin which is about 10 per cent of the total existing supply of 
such tutors at our disposal in 1958. 


EXPERIMENTAL APPROACHES: II—POLITICS 
by Gwyn I. Lewis 


Is Politics a philosophical discussion about the relationship be- 
tween citizens and state, or is it tracing a series of theoretical 
sketches of ideal communities, i.e. Utopias? Docs it embrace the 
study of the growth and standpoint of political parties, or is it 
more properly concerned with official institutions—government? I 
once asked questions of this kind to a class of adult students. Their 
answers fell rather neatly into three groups, thus: 

1. “Hunting down the real differences of policy in the organised 
associations which contend for my vote.” 

2. “A study of parliament and local authorities as well as all the 
other institutions which together comprise government.” 

3. “A discussion of questions such as rights and duties, authority, 
sovereignty and how far am I properly my brother’s keeper.” 
These topics account for a considerable part of the plurality of 
subjects which go rather under various labels, Politics, Political 
Science, Political Philosophy, Political Thought, and Government. 
It is far from my intention to attempt here—what I cannot satis- 
factorily do—a definition of Politics. Instead I shall try to make 
plain what was tried in giving this group, by contrivance and 
experiment, a little of what they fancied. It is not easy to judge how 
successful it was, still less to say if it did them good. 
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The first difficulty was fitting into a recognisable syllabus the 
three main requests, which I, incidentally, considered legitimate 
parts of a politics course, although other tutors might not. After 
some canvassing for priorities and ‘first things first’, the following 
plan was agreed: 

First Session, ‘How Britain is Governed’, which was the usual 
social and local government course, with some differences of pre- 
sentation suggested more by the interests of the class than a 
deliberate intention to break new ground. 

A bulky, and in parts attractive, literature exists not only on the 
growth of our public institutions but on up to date problems con- 
cerning them. Much of this deals with what sixth-formers know 
as Civics. But were these the most apt for this particular group of 
adults? Whilst using some of these books for background reading, 
a number of other items more likely to bring home so practical a 
theme were introduced. These included copies of Hansard, certain 
copies of Acts, ranging from the historic Parliament Act of 1911 
to that taking the Bank into public ownership; a set of official public 
notices used in local elections, White Papers, film-strips and a 
moving film, as well as a ‘live’ show, i.e., the personal appearance 
of an M.P. as invited guest. At that time there was a Boundary 
Commission Report and much press comment on it, which proved 
to be most interesting. Not everyone studied everything. Instead, 
the material was divided amongst students according to individual 
interests. A good deal of this formed the background for written 
work, At the same time a little at least of every topic dealt with 
was given to all. The material was used for introducing appropriate 
parts of the subject and from each item the discussion developed to 
the sort of question raised in the text-books. For example, press 
cuttings (editorials, articles and letters to the Editor) were used to 
introduce the question of the uneven wealth of counties reckoned 
in the possible product of a penny rate. From this the discussion 
progressed to the questions raised in G. D. H. Cole’s Local and 
Regional Government. It was interesting to note that the students 
were of two kinds, those interested in facts and those who with 
an almost Germanic zeal, sought the ‘philosophy’ behind it all. The 
latter brought the class round to a feeling for ‘isms’ plenty of 
which were on the syllabus for the next winter. 

Second Session, ‘Modern Political Doctrines’. This included an 
assessment of the content, as well as an account of, the develop- 
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ment of such political creeds as Liberalism, Toryism, Socialism, 

Communism, Nationalism, and, less familiar to the class, the 

political pronouncements of the Roman Church and also Protes- 

tant Communions associated in bodies such as the World Council 
of Churches. The class wanted to look at the British political 
parties. The point being that, under the parliamentary system, the 
necessity for accommodation and compromise tugged parties away 
from doctrinal moorings. Political documents were gone over and 
not only party manifestos. One of the texts for doctrines was 

Oakeshott’s well-known Social and Political Doctrines of Con- 

temporary Europe. 

Something occurred that suggested the taking of a new compass 
bearing and a slight change of course. Attention became riveted in 
the question of the electoral system and its inability at times to 
register exact representation. Curiosity about electoral systems was 
in the air. There followed a class project, a series of mock-ballots, 
one by the system now in vogue in Britain and the other by pro- 
portional representation using the single transferable vote. ‘PR’ was 
read about in earnest in the abundant store of explanatory booklets 
provided by its official sponsors, as well as opposing views. Pains- 
taking preparation was necessary. Ballot papers were stencilled and 
the meaning of the ‘quota’ drummed home. The time and effort 
spent on this project was amply rewarded by the enthusiasm and 
keen interest aroused. There is no need to report the opinions of 
the class (they were mixed anyway) on electoral reform. What is 
important was that it focused attention on many difficult issues 
met with in the institutions of democracy which are usually essayed 
in learned works, but which were obviously either not noticed, 
or not appreciated. Later this class was to read Mill’s On Representa- 
tive Government with insight. The more tidy-minded might object 
and say that this particular project ought properly to have been 
tried in the first year as more appropriate to the syllabus. The answer 
must be that the most appropriate occasion for a class project is 
when it serves most usefully to clarify what is obscure and add 
to knowledge. __ 

Third Session, ‘Some Modern Political Thinkers’. Three or 
four books were chosen for study and the work was based on the 
reading and discussion of these texts with some introductory 
talks. These presented the main contenders from Collectivism on 

the Left to Hegelian Idealism on the Right, with Herbert 
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Spencer’s The Man versus the State and Mill’s On Liberty and 

Representative Government in between. Selections from Mabbott’s 

The State and the Citizen and Delisle Burns’s Political Ideals 

were also found to be valuable. 

A second class project was introduced: on this occasion a small- 
scale survey on the question of what comprised the hierarchy of 
social classes locally. This proved of value perhaps more for the 
interest it aroused than for the results obtained, although it focused 
attention on the necessity of not taking the concept of social class 
uncritically, and especially taught the lesson that ‘class’ was some- 
thing very prone to historical change and regional variation. 

Conclusion. 1 should now like to say briefly why I think it was 
worth while to conduct the courses in this way. Politics as a subject 
is often under fire for being too abstract. It has even been asserted 
that it is dead because nobody nowadays writes theories or, if 
they do, it is not at all in the traditional manner, and therefore 
difficult to recognise under the old label. Adult classes are quick 
to register what they consider to be deficiencies or incompleteness. 
Political Theory, however sound as a discipline, and I believe it 
to be this, is unsatisfying to the man who reads a lot of modern 
studies of social and political questions and who finds that it is 
largely based on casework and claims to deal in observed facts. 
Thus ‘Growing up in Bali’ (or Bootle) commends itself as being 
‘substantial’ whereas someone’s “Theory and Theocracy’ is viewed 
as ‘unsubstantial’ or even ‘gaseous’. The latter description was 
actually used by a student critical of anything in the category of 
what he termed ‘Hegelian Bubbles’! 

If intelligent adults are to be served it is necessary to treat Politics 
in as practical a way as possible and to bring out those parts explana- 
tory of living in an organised community which are within the 
experience of the participants. This does not dismiss Hobbes, Locke 
and Rousseau from the field. On the contrary, it prepares the ground 
acceptably for their entry when enough has been understood to 
see their relevance and appreciate their profundity. Hence the 
importance of conducting projects or small research surveys which 
allow class and tutor to put matters to the test even though little 
can be claimed for the factual results of such modest excursions. 


TUTORS BULLETIN 
EXTRA-MURAL STAFF TUTORS: 


A Comment on Eric Birkhead’s article 
by Joy MacAskill 


Mr Birkhead asks interesting and pertinent questions. Some of 
them must have nagged many staff tutors who have looked for a 
raison d’étre. Those who think they have found one may agree 
with the following, without denying the force of Mr Birkhead’s 
plea for the resident-tutor type of appointment. Perhaps there is 
room for staff tutors as well. 

The dichotomy between academic specialisation and student de- 
mand is a familiar problem. But is it really so acute that a tutor 
can succeed only for ‘the first year or two’? Apart from the fact 
that this allows no time for a tutorial class, it seems to envisage 
a narrower specialisation than is either practicable or desirable in 
adult education. Even an internal university tutor is not restricted 
to teaching only in the field in which he has done original work. 
A full-time extra-mural appointment gives, over a number of 
years, both the opportunity and the stimulus to extend the tutor’s 
range of subjects. The advantage of a reduction in the number of 
classes, suggested by Mr Birkhead to facilitate this, would surely 
be cancelled by the addition of administrative duties. 

The comments made about part-time tutors prompt two questions. 
First, does not the financial comparison prove that part-time tutors 
are underpaid, rather than that full-time tutors ought, in justification 
of their salaries, to become administrators? Second, do the bigger 
classes taken by part-time tutors cover subjects in which there are 
no full-time appointments? If so, this might be an argument for 
further full-time appointments in a wider range of subjects. 

Behind this problem, are general questions of policy. Do the extra- 
mural departments accept some responsibility for stimulating and 
guiding demand? Do they still feel a special responsibility, in 
common with the WEA, to promote social studies? If so, they may 
have to accept smaller classes for full-time tutors, the majority of 
whom teach these subjects. If not, they may have to change the 
balance of full-time appointments, to cover more adequately art, 
music and the natural sciences. 

Do the staff-tutors themselves accept some such responsibility in 
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the stimulation of demand? Most, even those without clearly de- 
fined administrative duties, surely do. Planning and participating 
in short courses, day-schools and residential schools all constitute 
‘organising’ in adult education. Where this work is done with 
WEA branches, it is helping not only to create demand but to 
keep alive a voluntary movement, whose members are themselves 
trying to find fresh students. Do not staff-tutor appointments, which 
include some of this informal work, offer as much opportunity to 
concentrate effort, and give as much value to a department, as 
appointments in which teaching may be combined with more 
diffused administrative responsibility ? 


SHORT NOTES 
Ten Days in April 

For those who have the energy and tobacco-money, April will 
offer a glut of conference-opportunities. First, there will be the 
Oxford Conference on Trade Union Education. For several years 
the Extra-Mural Delegacy has been arranging conferences to discuss 
the implications for tutors of the changing methods and subject 
approaches which trade union education is demanding; these were 
commented on in the last issue of this Bulletin. This year the dates 
will be—April 6th to roth; and the place—The Rookery, Heading- 
ton, Oxford. 

Immediately afterwards, those tutors who are members of the 
Association ought to go on to the Association’s own Annual Con- 
ference; which is being held in St. Antony’s College, Oxford, from 
the roth to the 12th of the same month. Further information about 
this will reach members by a different route; but this advance news 
should be useful to people who have already bought their diaries 
for next year. The Conference will be slightly shorter this year, 
running from tea-time on Friday to tea-time on Sunday. 

From Oxford to Sheffield. A note in our last issue gave advance 
details of the Tutors’ Study Conference which the Sheffield Extra- 
Mural Department are arranging in close co-operation with the 
Association’s Sheffield Branch. We need merely repeat here that 
the conference will have groups dealing with: Local History; 
Drama; and Ecoromics. The dates in this case will be April 13th 
to the 16th. 

The round trip will take ten days; a pleasant length for a post- 


session recuperation. j.L. 
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Free Cinema 


‘Free Cinema’ was the title given to a programme of short experi- 
mental films shown at the National Film Theatre in February 1956. 
Two other programmes have followed, and the title has now become 
that of a movement of some importance. “These films are free in 
the sense that their statements are entirely personal. Though their 
moods and subjects differ, the concern of each of them is with 
some aspect of life as it is lived in this country today.’ This is a 
quotation from ‘Free Cinema : an introduction’; a short cyclostyled 
document which may be had from the British Film Institute. 

At a time when the main stream of the cinema is evolving stereo- 
phonic, technicoloured dinosaurs, there is clearly some interest in 
the birth and progress of this small group of film-makers who 
believe that ‘size is irrelevant’ and ‘perfection is not an aim’. But 
these films have an additional importance. 

There is in progress a great debate on cultural standards and 
commercial entertainment. It was given prominence during the 
controversy over the Television Bill, and it has been given depth 
by the publication of The Uses of Literacy. The importance of 
Richard Hoggart’s book was not merely in its study of the sex 
and violence novels, ‘spicy’ magazines and pop songs; but also 
in his careful attempt to relate these to what were, and still could 
be, the springs of a valuable popular culture. These films are 
valuable as provocative comments on this theme. 

O Dreamland (Lindsay Anderson) shows the worst : the life-size 
working models of the Death of a Thousand cuts, the tamed and 
shabby tigers, the litter and the refreshments of a vast fun-fair. 
The Singing Street (MclIsaac, Ritchie and Townsend) shows the 
best : it is a poetic, gentle study of children’s skipping and dancing 
songs in Edinburgh. Nice Time (Goretta and Sanner) shows Picca- 
dilly Circus after dark : the drunks, the prostitutes, the Coca-Cola 
signs and the albums of continental nudes. Momma Don’t Allow 
(Richardson and Reisz) is a sympathetic study of teen-agers and 
their jazz at the Fishmonger’s Arms. There are other films; they 
are all available in 16mm. prints, and can be hired quite cheaply. 
Further information about them is available from the British Film 
Institute’s Film Appreciation Officer, 4 Gt. Russell Street, W.C.r. 
J.L. 
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GOSSIP 


Mr Norman Dees, a former chairman of the Tutors’ Association, 
has returned to Newcastle-on-Tyne from Germany. Mr Dees was 
seconded to the Foreign Office as Adult Education Adviser in 
1956. He is now acting as deputy to the Director of Extra-Mural 
Studies at Newcastle. 

Mr Dennis Butt was the tutor-in-training of the Oxford Delegacy 
in North Staffordshire last session. Since the beginning of the present 
session he has been WEA tutor-organiser for the West Midlands 
District in North Warwickshire. 

Culture and Society has been published by Chatto and Windus at 
30s., and has already received lengthy reviews. It will be discussed 
in ADULT EDUCATION in due course. Mr Raymond Williams, its 
author, is a member of the Kent and E. Sussex branch. 


Contributions to the foregoing TUTORS’ BULLETIN 
section, and comments upon its contents, are invited. 
They should be sent to: The Editorial Officer, Association 
of Tutors in Adult Education, Cartwright House, Broad 
Street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
TRENDS IN ADULT EDUCATION IN LANCASHIRE* 


All the activities referred to in this report on Adult Education cover 
a very wide field. There is no possibility of overlapping between the 
Authority and other responsible bodies. Indeed, there is very close 
collaboration between the bodies concerned and an increasing use of one 
another’s services. The Adult Education Service is broadly liberal in 
conception, and through its activities provides a useful partnership for 
the liberalisation of technical studies. The following summary illustrates 
these main developments. 

Manchester and Liverpool Universities’ Extra-Mural Departments and 
the Workers’ Educational Association sponsor courses in places which 
have been prepared for them by the Committee’s rural scheme, notably 
at Ulverston, Grange-over-Sands, Garstang, Kirkham, Knott End, Lea 
and Longridge; they are also giving much help on the new housing 
estates at Kirby. A number of small societies all over the County receive 
the services of University lecturers through the medium of Divisional 
Education officers. Students at Burton Manor are encouraged to commit 
themselves to more ambitious courses. Notable among these are a film- 
makers’ course, now in its third year, a series of week-ends about 
France, also in its third year, and a succession of week-ends devoted 
to the foundations of Western Civilisation. To provide for the more 
rural parts of South Lancashire, a service rather more comparable to 
that enjoyed in the North is in operation and there is a new effort at 
co-operation arising from regular consultations held between the staff 
of several of the grant-aided bodies with the Committee’s officers. 
Divisional Education Officers are already using this new joint service 
to provide lectures in their Divisions—special experimental work on 
these lines is proceeding in Division 5. 

Special Week-end Conferences have been devoted to Liberal Studies 
and the development of libraries in Technical Colleges. The senior 
women teachers are spending their week-end at Whalley Abbey in 
Liberal Study and this year, in consequence, the five week-ends that 
previously aimed exclusively at standards of skill have been used partly 
for thought and discussion on taste, purpose and future trends. The 
three sessional courses for the special study of teaching method in drama 
and in speech have made considerable demand on the thought and 
expression of the teachers attending them. The response to this move- 
ment has been quite gratifying. 

University Extra-Mural Departments and the WEA have always been 
generous in their service to voluntary societies, as well as to statutory 


* Reprinted by permission from a Report of the Further Education Sub-Committee. 
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groups. The Townswomen’s Guilds now have an official University 
adviser on lecture programme-planning. A University lecturer gave the 
Committee’s Women Craft Teachers a talk in preparation for an over- 
seas visit, and another lectures regularly to the Senior Women Teachers 
at Whalley Abbey. The Community Council of Lancashire have, for 
some years, co-operated with the Universities in joint Drama and Music 
projects. Their staff continue to collaborate in the Committee’s week- 
ends. Their handicraft organiser is used at Burton Manor for a more 
liberal study of handicrafts by teachers, as are the staff of the English 
Folk Dance and Song Society. The latter also produced a major festival 
for the Women’s Institutes. Tutors from the Women’s Institutes have 
taught for the Authority at Gawthorpe Hall, where also Manchester 
University and the Authority have undertaken joint projects. The Com- 
mittee’s Instructress of Rural Domestic Economy services a wide range 
of women’s voluntary societies, with the Women’s Institutes in the 
forefront of her programme. The Lytham St. Anne’s College of Further 
Education is increasingly in use, not only for the Committee’s own 
conferences, but also for those of leading voluntary societies. 

It is hoped that this integration may proceed in ensuing years with 
valuable influence on further Education in general. 


LONDON’S NEW PICTURE GALLERY 


The National Art-Collections Fund has recently held for its members 
a private view of the picture gallery of the Courtauld Institute of Art, 
on the top floor of the new building in Woburn Square to be occupied 
jointly by the Courtauld and Warburg Institutes. The gallery will be 
open to the public from October 16th. 

So London University now has the substantial beginnings of a collec- 
tion comparable to the Ashmolean or the Fitzwilliam, in air-conditioned 
surroundings which are not too ‘institutionalised’, since there are con- 
cessions to comfort in the form of carpets and beautiful furniture. The 
lighting is particularly effective, adapted from a system devised by Lord 
Lee of Fareham for the collection which he bequeathed to the Courtauld 
Institute and which is here seen to advantage. 

The gallery has at present eight rooms, although several more will 
be available when the building is completed. Four rooms are devoted 
to the Lee Collection of Old Master paintings of several schools from 
the 14th to the 18th century. Italian representation is strongest and 
includes among many examples Botticelli’s great altarpiece of the Trinity, 
painted for a convent of penitent courtesans in Florence, and a beautiful 
small ‘Baptism of Christ’ by Veronese. Another room contains English 
and Dutch portraits of the 17th and 18th centuries; the German paintings 
include a charming ‘Adam and Eve’ by Cranach the Elder; and the 
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Spanish and Flemish examples include a Goya portrait and a study by 
Rubens for the Antwerp ‘Descent from the Cross’. 

Forty-two paintings, or about half the collection of the late Samuel 
Courtauld, are exhibited. Mr Courtauld presented the greater part of his 
collection in 1932 to a Trust named after his house in Portman Square, 
the lease of which he had also made over to the Trust when, in 1931, 
he founded the Courtauld Institute of Art after consultations with Lord 
Lee and representatives of London University. These famous Impres- 
sionist and Post-Impressionist paintings will be familiar to frequenters 
of the Tate Gallery, where some of them may return, although it is 
understood that all will remain at Woburn Square for at least a year. 

Roger Fry’s collection, hitherto housed in rather cramped circum- 
stances at 20 Portman Square, is now more worthily and appropriately 
displayed in Bloomsbury. His French paintings include examples by 
Bonnard, Derain, Marchand and Rouault, and English representation 
includes works by Duncan Grant, Sickert, Vanessa Bell and Fry himself. 
The impression of his taste is completed by furniture and pottery from 
the Omega Workshops, which he supervised before and during the 
First War. 

A room is occupied by a selection from the Witt Collection of Old 
Master drawings. We were told that there are enough of these to cover 
any further walls that may become available, but the present plan is to 
exhibit in the extension Italian pictures of the 14th, 15th and 16th 
centuries from the Gambier-Parry Collection. 

Not everyone interested in the visual arts and adult education will 
necessarily be able to get to London to see the Courtauld Galleries. This 
may be the place to remind readers of the Institute’s collection of slides, 
which are available on hire to university extra-mural departments. 
Details may be obtained from the Slides Department of the Courtauld 
Institute, still at Portman Square, W.1. The use of this collection is 
restricted, so far as adult education is concerned, to extra-mural depart- 
ments, but readers from other branches in the field are no doubt familiar 
with the Victoria and Albert slides collection, sponsored by the Ministry 
of Education. j.c. 


CONFERENCE OF WARDENS OF SHORT-TERM 
.. RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES 
The Wardens conferred this year at the Wedgwood Memorial College 
in North Staffordshire, and were indebted, as were their guests, to 
the Warden and his staff for comfortable surroundings and good food. 
Miss Smith, Warden of Knuston Hall, was in the Chair, and saw to it 
that everything moved at a brisk but not too hurried pace. 
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Short reports by the Wardens on the work of their colleges had been 
previously circulated, as usual, and some time was spent discussing 
these and matters arising from them; clearly it is of value to the 
Wardens to meet together once a year to exchange ideas and experiences. 
They are receptive to outside stimulus, however, and this was ably 
provided by Mr L. C. Wilcher, Warden of Queen Elizabeth House, 
Oxford, who gave an address on “The Multi-Racial Commonwealth’, 
and Mr Toms, General Training Officer at the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, Aldermaston, who spoke on ‘Education and Training in 
a New Industry’. Mr Hutchinson, Secretary of the National Institute, 
gave a short account of the European Conference on residential adult 
education, which he had attended in Sweden and, as one Warden put 
it, succeeded in injecting philosophy as well as facts into his talk. 

I suppose Wardens have their off-moments, like everyone else. They 
always give the impression, however, of being on top of their individual 
and collective form. I have no doubt that they will be next year, too, 
and I look forward to meeting them in Warwickshire in 1959. j.c. 


ITALIAN JOURNEY 


The BBC’s ‘Listen and Learn’ pamphlet Italian Journey was down 
to be noted in Pamphlets and Reports, but there are at least two reasons 
why it deserves an item to itself. The first and minor one is that the 
pamphlet is almost useless on its own, since it is designed to be read 
in conjunction with the Network Three series of 26 programmes broad- 
cast on Mondays and repeated on Fridays. The second and major 
reason is that the series (including its documentary support) illustrates 
an imaginative attempt by the BBC to fulfil the part of its Charter 
which relates to education. 

This series differs from previous BBC language programmes in that 
an Italian, Dr Alessandro Magri, and an Englishman, Henry Bentinck, 
really went to Italy to make the series. As Mr Bentinck says: “We went 
to look at the old and beautiful buildings, to visit factories and crafts- 
men, to go to the hairdresser’s, buy stamps, order food . . . all with a 
midget tape-recorder hung round my neck. We also went to people’s 
homes, saw how they lived and heard their views on the younger 
generation, the H-bomb and the political situation. We brought back 
a record in sound of many of these experiences, and you will hear selec- 
tions from conversations with some of these Italians. In addition to 
all this, I, who speak very indifferent Italian, was to learn something 
about the language. . . Sandy and I have gone to work in the studio, 
playing over what was said by the Italians we met, explaining their 
speech and correcting my mistakes. . .” 
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Judging by the one programme I have so far been able to listen to, 
the result is much more lively and realistic than the usual tourist’s 
titbits. The only complaint that could possibly be made, I think, is that 
the recordings made in Italy, as distinct from those made in the studio, 
are so realistic that background noises—such an important and nostalgic 
part of the Italian scene—sometimes distracted me, at any rate, from the 
conversations I was intended to follow. Like Mr Bentinck’s, my Italian 
is indifferent, but I am certainly inspired to follow the rest of the series 
and hope to improve quite a bit. The programme I heard took place 
in Milan. It began with a visit to the Romanesque church of Sant’ 
Ambrogio and, by a skilful transition, contrived to go on to a garage 
and a discussion about cars. There was, therefore, not only a variety 
of vocabulary used but, also, the ear became attuned to the contrasting 
voices of the cultured woman who talked about the church and the quite 
different utterances, highly to the point though they were; of the garage 
mechanic. 

The pamphlet supporting the series sets out clearly vocabulary and 
grammatical points for each programme, and is attractively illustrated 
with scenes or pictures of the kind of things that are going to be dis- 
cussed. Italian Journey comes from the BBC, 35 Marylebone High 
Street, W.1, and is priced 1s. 6d. j.c. 


THREE STUDY TOURS 


Following on the successful study tours arranged by the Evening 
Department of Goldsmiths’ College during the last two years in Holland 
and Denmark, three parties will be organised next summer. Final details 
are not yet available, but arrangements will be broadly as follows: 

Archaeological study tour of Greece and Crete, May 1st to 18th, to 
include three days in Athens, a tour of the Peloponnese and three days 
in Crete. Cost: approximately £75. 

Sweden, June 27th to July 11th. Lectures and visits arranged by the 
Scandinavian Folk High Schools. This tour will be of primary interest 
to adult classes in sociology, economics or history. Cost: about £38. 

Art cities of Northern Italy, July 25th to August 8th. There will be 
three bases, Milan, Florence and Verona, from which other places of 
artistic and historical interest will be visited. This course will appeal to 
students of the history and appreciation of art and architecture. Cost: 
about 38 guineas. 

Those interested should write for further particulars to Mr H. N. 
Winter, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, London, S.E.14. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY IN ROMAN BRITAIN, by A. L. F. Rivet. (Hutchin- 
son University Library, London, 1958, pp. 195, 10s. 6d.) 

If one were to say that perhaps the best part of this book consists of 
the bibliographies following each chapter it should not be taken as a 
disparagement of the text. Coming from the man who was largely 
responsible for the third edition of the Ordnance Survey Map of Roman 
Britain it was to be expected that very full use would be made of his 
detailed knowledge of Romano-British sites. It is particularly gratifying 
to find frequent mention of lesser known settlements such as Leintwar- 
dine and Iping. Throughout the book Mr Rivet hints at his familiarity 
with the main course of Roman history and literature, an asset not 
shared by many contemporary Romano-British archaeologists. 

After a preliminary discussion of the evidence, literary and archaeo- 
logical, with a caveat as to its limitations, the main text is devoted to a 
discussion of the Romanisation of a Britain still predominantly Celtic. 
Of very great value is the final chapter in which the political geography 
of the province is sketched. In this Mr Rivet has been rightly cautious 
in attempting to define the exact boundaries between contiguous 
civitates. In restoring such a mode of interpretation to the problems of 
civil adminis:ration in Roman Britain, a valuable service has been 
rendered to British Archaeology. 

The book is designed for ‘the growing body of intelligent and 
energetic amateurs who attend summer schools and provide the labour 
force of innumerable excavations’. It is obvious that the book will have a 
wider circulation and will be useful to adult students in Extra-Mural 
and WEA classes. They will welcome the bibliographies, so intelligently 
presented, and the general indices. There they will find references to 
their local sites and a stimulus perhaps to group research into the many 
outstanding problems of local interpretation. In this their local know- 
ledge will be of great importance and perhaps in forming part of the 
‘labour force of innumerable excavations’ they will be conscious of the 
worthwhile contribution they will be making not only to local studies 
but to the whole story of Roman Britain, and indeed to the history of 
the Roman Empire. J.X.W.P.C. 


A HISTORY OF KENT, by Frank W. Jessup. (Darwen Finlayson Ltd., 
1958, 16s.) 

A History of Kent is the second of the County History series and 
to date three have appeared.* It is worthwhile asking how far the series 
is going to be useful to the Adult Education Class student. The price 
and attractive format of the volumes indicate that the publishers are 


* We have received also A History of Essex, by A. E. Edwards, 16s. 
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Books on 
_ Agriculture and Horticulture 


Covering some 2000 titles, this is a catalogue of the most up to date 
books in the main library of the Ministry of Agriculture. Each entry 
gives author, edition, publisher, date and place of publication, page 
content, illustrations, and price. A subject index facilitates quick 
reference to any topic. 5s. 6d. (post 6d.) 


Management and Technology 


by JoAaN WoopwaRD 


The third booklet in the series Problems of Progress in Industry based 
on a survey of the management organization of a hundred firms in 
south Essex, and on a number of case studies supplementary to 
the survey. 2s. 6d. ( post 2d.) 


HIMISTO 


from the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 


THE CHAIN OF HISTORY 
By PAULINE GREGG, Ph.D., B.Sc.(Econ.) 


The object of this book, by the author of A SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC HISTORY OF BRITAIN: 1760-1955, is to des- 
cribe some of the links in the chain which has brought mankind 
from the Stone Age to the Age of the Great Powers at the end of 
the nineteenth century. The story is simply told, and is intended 
for those of all ages who, while not specialists themselves, wish 
to know what historians believe is true about the past. 

The aim has been two-fold; to give sufficient detail in each 
episode or period to make it real in itself; but at the same time 
to span the centuries sufficiently quickly for their pattern to be 
easily discerned. If the unfolding of the story is sufficiently 
exciting to persuade the reader to use the bibliography which is 
appended the book will, at least partially, have justified its 
inception. 32 half-tone plates; many line drawings and maps. 
8 x 54 inches 288 pp. 21s. net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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aiming at a popular rather than a specialised public. To the student, the 


volumes will, therefore, be more interesting as introductions to and 
interpretations of County History rather than as standard works of 
reference. Consequently, a well-documented bibliography would seem 
to be of paramount importance if volumes are going to have more than 
a popular significance. 

Mr Jessup has recognised these difficulties and emerges from them 
with great cred't. He has produced a volume which, due to his attrac- 
tive and precise style of writing, will have a wide and popular appeal— 
not only in Kent—and which, due to his scholarly approach can still, 
within limits, be used as a handy book of reference. In addition, the 
bibliography, happily arranged by chapters, is sufficient to keep even 
the most ardent tutorial class occupied for its allotted span of time. 

The author underlines the strategic position which Kent occupies 
between the Continent on the one hand and the capital and all England 
on the other. This together with its geographical configuration has given 
the County an entity from a very carly time. It has been responsible not 
only for its bristling hostility towards invasion from the Continent, 
which has left its mark in the form of hill forts, castles, forts, Martello 
towers and pill-boxes, but also for a certain amount of hostility towards 
centralised control. The risings of Tyler, Cade and Wyatt all had their 
beginnings here, but perhaps the feeling is best exemplified by the 
activities of the Cinque Ports, who at the height of their power in the 
thirteenth century were wont to exercise a very independent turn of 
mind. The Cinque Ports are, of course, described more fully by Mr 
Jessup and his brother elsewhere, but in this chapter we are given a 
very concise and informative account of them. 

Many other Kentish people, customs and institutions, from gavel- 
kind to hops, are described. We might have expected, however, to find 
a mention of the earliest Kentish man—or woman—of all, discovered at 
Swanscombe in the Thames gravels; or rather more about the origins 
of the distinction between Men of Kent and Kentish Men; or something 
of the origins of the famous White Horse emblem. 

The liberal use of old prints and drawings as illustrations, even where 
the subject matter is extant, help to re-create the atmosphere of the 
period. In some cases, indeed, these are more instructive. For instance, 
Shepherd’s drawing of the megalithic monument, Kits Coty, shows 
clearly the last vestiges of the long barrow. Today this can only apparently 
be observed at the expense of an airplane trip and it would seem 
reasonable to conclude then that the book is worth its price for this 
alone. The fifteen maps which in themselves contain a volume of infor- 
mation, could only have been improved by the addition of one or more 
colours. The text is further supplemented by the apt use of quotations 
and statistical summaries. 
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Mr Jessup, a one time Deputy County Education Officer for Kent, 
and Secretary of the Kent Archaeological Society, knows and loves his 
Kent well. He has no illusions as to the gravity of the changes which 
have affected the face of the County, particularly the last century. At 
the end he sounds a clarion call against subtopia and all that it implies. 
Only a history such as this can reveal the full extent of this depredation. 
And if the book does nothing else but draw attention to this fact, then 
it will have served its purpose well. A.W. 


DER ZWEITE BILDUNGSWEG, by Fritz Arlt. (Isar Buecherei Band 13. 
Isar Verlag Muenchen, 1958, pp. 134, DM 7.60.) 

This contribution to the discussion on ‘the alternative road to higher 
education’ re-states the case for enabling young workers to attain pro- 
fessional status through further education classes leading to university 
entrance. The argument is that the many young people who for various 
reasons left school at fourteen should be given a second chance, primarily 
because of current industrial and scientific requirements, but also because 
of the beneficial social effects of satisfying the professional ambitions of 
intelligent young people. Although it is possible even now to take the 
Abitur and thus qualify for university entrance without attendance at 
a grammar school, the author claims that this is too narrow or ‘academic’ 
a conception and asks for expanded facilities within industry, in voca- 
tional schools and at adult educational centres to turn the present trickle 
into a broad stream to replenish the reservoir of technical and scientific 
skill. While acknowledging the services of the Folk High Schools he 
feels that their practical and vocational courses should be orientated 
towards examination requirements and expresses the hope that the 
recent agreements between them and the trade unions and the em- 
ployers’ organisations respectively might lead to the Folk High Schools 
becoming an important agency in the provision of pre-university courses. 
The texts of several documents are appended, and by way of contrast 
Dr Barkeley very lucidly summarises the position in Britain. 

A useful publication for anyone interested in the social implications 
of further education in general, and German educational problems in 


particular. K.R.S. 


‘MORAL EDUCATION IN CHRISTIAN TIMES, by E. B. Castle. (Allen and 


Unwin, 1958, pp. 396, 30s.) 
The title of this interesting and scholarly book is somewhat mis- 
leading, for the author tells us that the term ‘moral training’ is ‘now 
generally understood to mean the education of a child’s mental, moral 
and physical capacities to the end that he shall become a mature person 
and serviceable to the society in which he lives’. What he has attempted 
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is a history of education in western society conceived in terms of personal 
development in the moral dimension. It provides a very useful survey 
of familiar material and many illuminating examples from sources not 
as familiar as they perhaps should be. It is a saddening tale of the 
ubiquitous hatred and fear in the service of ‘morality’. The precepts 
and practices of leading educators from St. Paul to A. S. Neil are 
well documented, and it should prove a useful source book. 

If the general effect of the writing is somewhat dulling, even a cursory 
perusal cannot fail to impress the reader with a clear picture of the 
change that has slowly but surely come over our approach to childhood 
and to the problems of human development. The outlook which pervades 
the book is, as might be expected, thoroughly humane, but it is the 
humanity of the dedicated Christian teacher, rather than that of the 
psychologically orientated social scientist. It is somewhat strange these 
days to read a book which makes such great use as this one does of 
unanalysed concepts like obedience, discipline, self-discipline, authority, 
freedom. It is almost as if social anthropology and psycho-analysis did 
not exist. Yet, in a world torn by violence and full of misery, cruelty 
and fear, it is still important to be on the side of the angels even if 
the way in which the angel’s wings obscure a devil’s claws is not 
clearly perceived. On Professor Castle’s own showing, the record of 
moral education in ‘Christian’ times is one of shocking cruelty and 
brutality. But this is an utterly sincere and right-minded book. Its final 
emphasis on the perennial importance of the family and family values, 
and of the need ‘to think more in terms of meaning and development 
and less in terms of shaping and inoculating’ is to be whole-heartedly 
applauded in a world given over to taking the name of freedom in vain. 

B.M. 


THE BLACKCOATED worRKER, by David Lockwood. (Allen and Unwin, 
218.) 

David Lockwood's book is one of the Studies in Society series on social 
stratification, edited by Ruth and David Glass, and its aim is to 
examine the position of a particular occupational group in the class 
structure. It is pointed out that ‘the proportion of the working population 
employed as clerks has increased more than ten-fold over the last hundred 
years—from under one per cent in 1851 to over 10 per cent in 1951’. 
In his preface the author points out how neglected as a field of study, 
the clerical worker has been. Yet, he claims, ‘clerical work has always 
been the major channel of upward social mobility from the working to 
the middle class’. This is a large statement. He goes on, ‘because of 
their highly marginal position and sheer numerical strength, the class 
identification of clerical workers raises important issues for the study 
of industrial and political behaviour.’ 
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All of the matters dealt with by Dr Lockwood are of interest, and of 
concern, to the tutor. The proportion of black-coated workers in our 
classes is probably double that for the whole working population, if 
one might guess from the occupational figures published by the WEA. 
It seems likely that this proportion will increase, as the machine takes 
over more manual tasks, until we reach a position as in USA, where 
there are less workers engaged in the physical tasks of production than 
in administration, teaching, welfare and so on. Dr Lockwood agrees 
that while office mechanisation will make progress, the diversity of 
functions and small scale of most offices impose strict limits on this. 

The book shows that during the last century, ‘clerks’ have not earned 
more than skilled workers (on a broad average), and in our time the 
semi-skilled and unskilled have caught up with them. Clerks have 
always had the advantage in amenity, security, pensions and promotion 
prospects. These factors, their personal contacts with management, and 
their segregation into small working groups, have resulted in a ‘status 
ambiguity’ and a late development of unionisation, though the propor- 
tion of clerks in unions has doubled over thirty years. The history of 
five of the major unions is traced: The Transport Salaried Staffs, Clerical 
and Administrative Workers, Civil Service Clerical, Bank Employees, 
and ‘NALGO’. 

The curious inferiority feelings of the clerk as compared with the 
manual worker are well illustrated, feelings that are reinforced by the 
overt scorn of the latter. The issue appears to centre on the clerk’s 
dubious masculinity; undoubtedly the most sensitive point in men. The 
WEA was feminised in terms of over-all majority in fifty years; the 
same period saw the percentage of women clerks rise from 13°4 to 59°6. 
This factor, thinks Dr Lockwood, underlies both the status and salary 
problems of the clerical male. ‘The white blouse drives down the black 
coat. It does not seem however, that women are reluctant to join unions, 
as is often thought; the proportions are about equal. 

It should perhaps be noted that this excellent book does not attempt 
to deal with the whole lives and adjustments of these workers. We hope 
that other sociologists will follow with studies of family adjustment, 
cultural and leisure activities, working relationships and satisfaction, 
personal (as distinct from trade union), social and political orientation, 
among this neglected vocational group. B.R. 


THE MANAGEMENT “COUNSELLOR SPEAKS TO you, by A. Godfrey Cruft. 
(Chambers, 15s.) 

Mr Cruft is a member of the Scottish Institute of Adult Education, 
and of the governing body of Newbattle Abbey College for Adult 
Education. His book has grown out of a notable series of articles in 
The Scotsman. It is not a book on the technicalities of management; it 
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deals with the more intimate conditions of the small firm, irrespective 
of its particular line of business, and relates them to the background 
of human relations which are inseparable from good management. The 
author has the straightforward style of a good teacher. Where economics 
classes take a practical turn, tutors could do worse than introduce this 
book, as a good example of a growing literature about a tactor in the 
economic process which is of increasing importance. G.LL. 


THE NEEDS AND PROBLEMS OF THE AGING (sic)—Report of the first 
British Columbia Conference, May, 1957, $1.00. 

FOCUS ON OLD AGE, Letchworth Adult Education Settlement Social 
Study Group, 1958, 1s. 

Even an exciting Conference can commemorate itself in a dead report, 
but the range and quality of the addresses at the British Columbia Con- 
ference make this a stimulating collection. It is not just reviewer's 
chauvinism which picks out the two papers by Barbara Shenfield (on The 
Older Worker and on Social Policies for Old Age) as particularly helpful. 
The Conference’s own evaluation session did the same. Mrs Shenfield 
stresses the importance of the proper use of leisure. ‘Over half of retired 
people are women and the chances of getting a significant proportion of 
them back into the labour force are, of course, slender. Many retired 
people are too old to be realistically considered eligible for work, whiie 
others are frankly sick. And apart from all this, the trends included under 
the term “automation” are likely to make the need for a large labour 
force even smaller . . . there is no really viable alternative but to give our 
attention to the task of developing new recreational and educational 
agencies . . . we need to reassess our conventional picture of ageing and 
see it as a time for new experiences and new departures, just as any other 
period of life is.’ The paper devoted to leisure services is disappointingly 
one-sided, but educational issues appear very prominently in the evalua- 
tion report. It stresses the importance of educating the public (a) generally, 
since everyone ages, in the economic and psychological implications; 
(b) among the younger generations, so that they better understand the 
elderly and their needs; (c) those about to retire; and (d) among older 
people, ensuring there are community resources for their personal develop- 
ment. 

Provision for the elderly is very largely a local matter, and the Letch- 
worth Settlement Social Study Group have shown what an enterprising 
adult education group can do to find out what is done and what needs to 
be done for the elderly in their own district. It has sections on Housing, 
Domiciliary and Hospital services, Voluntary organisations, Employment, 
Economic Need and an eloquent conclusion on the adjustments needed 
to turn old age into ‘a time of fulfilment and not a time of listless bore- 
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dom’. The Report which the NIAE is preparing for the Nuffield Founda- 
tion will contain, among many other matters, a description of this and 
other projects in which adult students have scrutinised an aspect of the 
many questions relating to the problems of ageing, problems of which we 
should be proud. As Mrs Shenfield puts it: “We have learned the medical 
and social skills which will enable people to live another twenty years. 
What we must now do is to find the means of making them want to live 
another twenty years.’ Adult education can play an important part in that 
transformation. B.G, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEES YEAR BOOK 1958-59. (Councils and Education 
Press Limited, pp. 804, 32s.) 

‘This standard reference book to the world of education has once 
again been revised and enlarged and still more factual intormation is 
now crammed between its covers,’ says the blurb. Our best recommenda- 
tion is that we use it and could not do without it. E.M.H. 


THE CONCRETE AND THE UNIVERSAL, Swarthmore Lecture 1958, by 
Margaret B. Hobbing. (G. Allen and Unwin, pp. 53, 6s. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. paper.) 

This small book provides a readable and intelligent discussion of the 
tension created in many Christian minds between the exclusive claim 
of Christianity to a unique historical revelation of God and the desire 
to do justice to the insights of other faiths and the moral sensitivity of 
many who have remained outside of the Church. Although the 17th 
century Quakers, whose position the lecturer is especially expounding, 
believed in the universality of Divine grace, they nevertheless maintained 
the supremacy and centrality of the revelation through Christ. Eminent 
spokesmen of other Christian traditions are quoted in support of this 
position, and discerning quotations from theologians, philosophers, poets, 
and novelists enrich a very interesting discussion of the issue. .8.c. 


SHAKESPEARE: Coriolanus; Hamlet; Henry V; Macbeth; Measure 
for Measure; Twelfth Night. (The Cambridge Pocket 
Shakespeare, Cambridge, 5s. each.) 

‘The Pocket Shakespeare, of which these are the first six volumes to 
appear, is the familiar New Shakespeare without the introductions and 
critical apparatus. Each volume contains a plain text as established by 
Dr J. Dover Wilson and his collaborators in their thirty years’ labour, 
and the New Shakespeare glossary. Excellently printed, and escaping 
from the ugly double-column format which has cursed Shakespeare 
since the First Folio, this series should be valuable for tutorial class 
students and others, and well within the reach of their purses. _j.L. 
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FABER PAPER-COVERED EDITIONS (Faber and Faber, approx. 5s. each.) 

Faced with the amount of paper-backed rubbish on the station book- 
stalls, one commends the courage of a reputable firm in introducing 
a new series of cheap well-produced paper-backs with titles that may 
fill gaps in many bookshelves. The first issues include Peacock Pie, An 
Experiment with Time, The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze, 
The Ascent of F6 and On the Frontier, The Cocktail Party and archy 
and mehitabel. This last reminds us that re-issues in paper-backs reveal 
horrid ignorance of things that other people have been laughing at for 
twenty years. 


MIND THE sToP, by G. V. Carey. (Cambridge, 5s.) 

Since its first publication in 1939 this book has been the best of all 
guides to decent punctuation; and this second edition deserves a wide 
sale. J.-L. 


HOW DIFFERENT FROM US—A BIOGRAPHY OF MISS BUSS AND MISS BEALE, 
by Josephine Kamm. (Bodley Head, 1958, 25s.) 

In a book called The Education of Girls published ten years ago 
Mr John Newsom, among much that was maddening, said percipiently 
‘It is not too fantastic to assume that in twenty years’ time women will 
have vastly more leisure than they have today and twenty years’ time 
is perilously near if we are to begin to make provision for it in terms 
of educational change’. Half of that time has already passed. The 
women’s magazines are already very profitably hay-making but adult 
educationists have hardly realised that the sun is shining. 

The subjects of this present book were two women who got to work 
when the earlier phase of industrialisation had created the first instal- 
ment of leisure, particularly for middle-class women. Miss Beale and 
Miss Buss determined girls should have mental training, not only to 
take up some of the old jobs in new guises arising in the modern world, 
but to enjoy and help their children to enjoy a fuller leisure. Miss Buss, 
in particular, was one of the main single causes of the acceptance that 
the new secondary education of 1902 should unquestioningly apply to 
girls. 

Women’s classes organised by Townswomen’s Guilds and others are 
studying in various ways the changes which have created this new 
inheritance of leisure. This is a useful book for the book-list of such 
classes and for any WEA class in nineteenth century history or social 
change. E.K.H. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Texts and Textbooks 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN PURE MATHEMATICS, by K. B. Swaine. 
(Harrap, 15s.) 

catcuLus, Vols. 1 and 2, by D. R. Dickinson. (Harrap, 17s. 6d. and 
13s. 6d.) 

LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES, by Mme de la Fayette, ed. N. Scarlyn Wilson. 


(Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 


ADVANCED SPANISH UNSEENS, by C. A. Jones and R. B. F. Pring-Mill. 
(Harrap, 6s.) 


FIVE SELECTED ONE-ACT Lays, ed. by M. H. Fuller. (Harrap, 5s.) 


LIBRARY OF MATHEMATICS, 4 vols., by various authors. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 5s. each.) 


BOOK-KEEPING EXERCISES, by Andrew Baston. (Cassell, 5s. 6d.) 
METAL WORK IN THEORY AND pRacTIcE, by G. Blachford. (Christophers, 


12s. 6d.) 
A propos, Book Two, by Denis Grayson, illustrated Chaval. (Ginn, 10s.) 
MODERN METHOD FRENCH couRsSE, by C. E. Loveman and R. Niklaus. 


(Nelson, 7s. 6d.) 


Others 
EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN, by W. O. Lester Smith. (3rd Edn., OUP, 
7s. 6d.) 


A PRIMER OF FREUDIAN PSYCHOLOGY, by Calvin S. Hall. (Mentor Book— 
Fredk. Muller, 3s. 6d.) 


THE UNIVERSAL WEBSTER (Pocket Dictionary), compiled by Sidney and 
Mrs. R. Fuller. (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) 


CAREERS ENCYCLOPAEDIA, by G. H. Chaffe and P. ]. Edwards. (2nd Edn., 
Cleaver-Hume Press, 15s.) 
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We have recently received the Annual Report for 1957-8 of the 
NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY. This notes a decrease in the total number of 
requests for loans (due partly to improvement in the provision of books 
by individual libraries, partly to the efforts made by the Regional 
Systems to become more self-supporting), but reports an increase in the 
provision of rarer books and in the percentage of requests successfully 
dealt with, particularly in the field of international loans. The British 
National Book Centre does useful work in re-allocating redundant books 
and periodicals to libraries where they may be of use, and has in this 
way done much to satisfy the needs of Commonwealth Libraries. The 
Library’s adult class stock was increased during the year by 1,900 
volumes and is now estimated to contain about 45,500 volumes. Owing 
to the continued increase in local book supply to classes, applications 
received were again slightly fewer than in the previous year. At a 
conference on Extra-Mural Libraries held in May, 1957, the main topic 
discussed was the ‘Report on the provision of books to adult classes’ 
(published in aputt EpucaTion, Spring, 1957). 


Trade Union Education, No. 6, issued by the WEA, 27 Portman 
Square, London, W.1, includes an account of the organisation of private 
study in residential trade union education, a report of a study group on 
employment and new industry for Plymouth, and articles on the 
NUGMW Union Education Scheme and on the place of industrial dis- 
putes in the teaching of industrial relations. 


The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 26 Bedford Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1, have sent us the Report (price 6d.) of their Sixteenth Annual 
Conference, held at Manchester in July. The main theme of the con- 
ference was the Wolfenden Report, and addresses were given by Mr. 
W. T. Wells, QC, MP, on the Report and the Law as it stands in 
relation to the problems of homosexuality and prostitution, and by Miss 
R. S. Addis, of the National Association for Mental Health, on some 
of the causes of such troubles and, in particular, how parents could help 
in their prevention. The proceedings were marked by a presentation 
made to Miss Lucy Butcher on her retirement from the Secretaryship 
of the National Association after twenty-five years of devoted service. 


A publication which has not, we think, come our way before, is the 
PIB News Letter, issued by the PETROLEUM INFORMATION BUREAU, 29 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. The July issue contains notes on oil pro- 
duction, etc., in Iraq, Persia, Soviet Russia and Alaska, on the tanker 
outlook and on the Milford Haven refinery. 
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To end this mixed bag of United Kingdom publications, we mention, 
as an attractively-presented example of ‘what to learn and where to 
learn it’, the EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE’s Handbook of 
Further Education, 1958-59. 


Produced in the United Kingdom, but relating to oversea territories, 
is the new edition of the CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION reference 
pamphlet What is the Commonwealth? published by HMSO, price 
1s. 6d. This pamphlet was originally published in 1956 and, by including 
changes resulting from the achievement of independence within the 
Commonwealth by Ghana and the Federation of Malaya, the revised 
version brings the material up-to-date. Because its evolution and vitality 
are so remarkable, it is becoming increasingly difficult for the nature 
of the Commonwealth to be generally understood and this pamphlet 
attempts to answer some of the questions which are most frequently 
asked about it. 


The Helping Hand: United Kingdom Aid to Education in the Com- 
monwealth is published as CPC 189 (price 2s. 6d.) by the consERVATIVE 
POLITICAL CENTRE, 32 Smith Square, S.W.1, on behalf of the consERvATIVE 
COMMONWEALTH couNCIL. The foreword states that this latter body is a 
voluntary and largely non-Parliamentarian organisation which seeks to 
contribute to the spread of detailed knowledge on the problems of the 
Commonwealth; views expressed are those of the authors and are not 
Party pronouncements. This handsome booklet is a product of the 
Council’s 1958 conference and has an introduction by Lord Soulbury. 
It sets out general and local needs, the extent of existing UK help, and 
what steps, in the Council’s view, this country should take to assist 
other partners in the Commonwealth to extend their educational pro- 
grammes. 


The Tenth Annual Report, 1957-58 of the NEW ZEALAND NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF ADULT EDUCATION, notes an increase in the number of tutorial 
classes from 459 to 489, and also an increase in longer courses and a 
decrease in shorter ones. Enrolments also rose, from 11,130 to 11,775. An 
interesting account of the ‘box and discussion course’ method, used to 
provide means of study and discussion especially among isolated country 
groups or neighbourhood groups where the social motive in coming 
togéther is strong, highlights some of the problems of distance and 
diversity with which the Council is faced. The work of Maori adult 
education continues, both in the sector of Maori life dealing with the 
traditional arts and crafts and customs, and in the sector which the 
Maori shares with his pakeha brother. The Council is assembling an 
exhibition of paintings by contemporary New Zealand artists. It is 
hoped that the exhibition, which will travel widely throughout the 
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country, will lead people to furnish their homes with at least some 
original New Zealand paintings rather than wholly with prints of no 
real significance to New Zealand. Is it too much to hope that the 
exhibition will travel here? 


An important issue of the Current Affairs Bulletins, published fort- 
nightly by the TuToRIAL CLASSES DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
syDNEY, deals with the Murray Report on Australian Universities. The 
publication of the Murray Report last year, and Mr Menzies’ announce- 
ment of Commonwealth plans to aid university finances, not un- 
naturally caused much comment. The questions raised by the Report 
and the plans remain controversial, and this Bulletin discusses a number | 
of them in detail. 


Study of Discrimination in Education, by Charles D. Ammoun, is a 
UNITED NATIONS publication—182 pages of small print—obtainable from 
HMSO, price gs. This is the first of a series undertaken by the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities; future publications in the series will relate to discrimination 
in other fields, such as, for example, employment, religious rights and 
emigration. This study contains information on discriminations in educa- 
tion based on race and colour, sex, religion, political opinions, social 
origins and many other factors, and proposes action to prevent educa- 
tional discrimination in future. 


The world’s agricultural production declined slightly in 1957-58, | 
marking the first check to a steady expansion which had continued 
since the end of the Second World War, and this check extended also 
to the output of the world’s forests and fisheries. If you want to know # 
more about this, consult The State of Food and Agriculture (pp. 222), 
published by the FAO and obtainable at HMSO, price 12s. 6d. 


Brian Groombridge has written Television and Popular Education, 
some duplicated notes arising from the UNESCO Seminar held at 
Marly-le-Roi in May, at which he was one of the British delegates. The 
notes cover such topics as: who participated and what they discussed; 
what is an educational broadcast?; some specific tasks for educational 
broadcasting; a tentative philosophy of television and popular education; 
relations existing in different countries between television authorities 
and adult education agencies; resolutions for consideration by National 
UNESCO Commissions; and other tentative conclusions for the UK— 
relations between broadcasting authorities and the public and between 
the authorities and adult educationists—the use of the third channel— j 
programmes worth transplanting, etc. Television and Popular Education 
is available (free) from the NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION, 35 
Queen Anne Street, W.1. j.c. 
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